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THE SUBJECT AND METHOD OF STUDY 

HE subject of this study is an American, twenty-five years 

of age, with a brilliant scholastic record. While there seems 

to be nothing unusual about his parents, he reports some 
nervous instability in near relatives. He himself has experienced 


hallucinations of persons on three occasions, but thinks he may 
have been dozing during two of those times. He believes that he re- 
quires an unusual amount of sleep, yet has always been capable of 
a lot of mental and physical work. Certainly he is an unusually 
good subject for hypnosis. His complaint was of violent spasms 
of the throat from which he suffered when drinking cold water or 
when bathing. These manifestations were accompanied, as he 
says, by a ‘‘feeling of inexplicable fear—horror—an icy hand 
clutching at my throat—a cold wave sweeping over me.’’ From 
his neurosis, dysphagia, we may call him DY for short. 

At the outset, following the practice of Dr. Morton Prince and 
others, the assumption was made that the neurosis must have re- 
sulted from traumata, or from habits, as the case might be, which 
could be brought out most clearly and quickly by getting the 
sufferer into the most plastic condition possible. Accordingly, 
DY was put into deep hypnosis, and by the aid of persistent ques- 
tioning with suggestion that he .would remember easily, he 
recounted incidents which had built up the complex. Those tender 
points in his memories were manifest, during the analysis, through 
display of emotion and what seemed to be the original motor 
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accompaniments of the experiences. Each such manifestation, 
instead of being suggested away by the examiner, was deliberately 
kept in DY’s consciousness as an aid to recall. Thus each emo- 
tional display served as the basis of questioning which persisted 
until the subject seemed to have settled that particular score 
entirely, coming to emotional equilibrium with regard to it. 


THE RECITAL AND BEHAVIOR DURING THE ANALYSIS 


The recital was essentially as follows: 

When very little, but old enough to wear trousers, DY was ‘‘all 
scared up’’ by an uncle’s stories one winter evening. In par- 
ticular, he was told that there was something up a tree in the yard, 
which might come down at him ‘“‘like that’’ (clawing with both 
hands). At the conclusion of these tales, the boy was very thirsty, 
and wanted to go out to the pantry to get a drink. He was afraid, 
but went anyway because ashamed of cowardice before his family. 
The uncle (by marriage) called, ‘‘There’s a light out there,”’’ 
but the child misunderstood the words to mean that ‘‘It’’ was 
coming, so was frightened further until his mother explained what 
had been said. Then he went to the sink, pumped it full of water 
(he made all the motions here), pumped a tumblerful for himself, 
and started to drink. He choked on the first swallow,—here, in 
telling his story, he was seized with terror, and almost awoke from 
the hypnosis. 

Upon further putting asleep, he went on: He did not know 
why he choked. The window,—(more terror); the door,—; the 
dog Brownie—. Finally, after much urging, he remembered that 
a nail was sticking out of his heel (‘‘not a heel like these,’’ point- 
ing to his present shoes), and that the nail caught in the rug by 
the sink, as though he were going to be held fast. As he hastily 
pulled free of the rug, he noticed that in the sink, which was very 
black, the wash basin was going ‘‘round and round and round”’ on 
the water; and that ‘‘there was a funny noise’’ as bubbles of air 
came up from the pipe, ‘‘just like choking.’’ He was afraid ‘‘The 
Thing’’ was under the sink, like a frog he had seen in a pond; 
and that ‘‘It’’ might pull him down in, so the water would choke 
him by getting up to his mouth, as he had choked when given a 
bath. Then he was afraid ‘‘It’’ might be under his grandmother’s 
bed, and would come clawing at him through the half-open door 
on the other side of the pantry. 

And as for the window—, there was a storm-window outside, 
so that the lamp (which ‘‘stood here,’’ pointing to an imaginary 
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support), and seven tumblers, and a china cup, and some milk- 
pails, were reflected doubly. (Here he described the various pat- 
terns on the seven tumblers.) It was snowing outdoors,—no, he 
had merely thought it was snowing, but it wasn’t really; it was 
only the flickering lamp, which made the reflections from the 
tumblers and things dance on the window panes as though it were 
—raining? Oh! It was this way: There was a lot of snow on 
the ground, so it could not have been raining. But one time before, 
when it was raining, he had looked up at the window just in time 
to see a cat trying to get in. That time he was not scared at all; 
but on this occasion,—‘The Thing’’ must be a great, big cat, 
which was coming through the window to claw him! Why must 
it be a big cat? he was asked. (Extreme emotional resistance, 
before he was brought around to examining his own memories.) 
Well, what had happened was that the drain-pipe from the roof 
was blown around against the window, striking the glass a little 
below the two reflections of the lamp flame, so forming the crude 
design of a face. Hence he had thought ‘‘The Thing’’ had indeed 
come down from the tree. 

Thus the shock was built upon earlier experiences. The original 
eat incident was of no emotional significance at the time it oc- 
curred; the sight of the orginal frog seems to have startled him 
only a little; but the choking, which he connected so easily with 
the gurgling of the sink-pipe, was based upon some memories of 
intrinsic importance. It developed that his mother had told him 
that if he went down near the river, a big old man would come out 
clawing after him, to pull him under the water; he had seen 
‘‘Brownie’’ swim out, and feared the dog would choke; one time 
‘‘Brownie,’’ wet from the river, had jumped into DY’s crib and 
given him a momentary fright; as a small child, he called water 
‘‘do-ut,’’ because of the noise it made in the sink-pipe; for ‘‘a 
long, long time’’ he had a terror of being bathed, and would scream 
as his grandmother put him in the little tin tub, often getting 
water in his mouth so that he choked (‘‘the dish with yellow soap 
in it stood here . . .’’, etc.); and his fear of baths went back to 
a time when, as a baby, he had pulled a quart of water over upon 
himself, with both choking and spanking as a reward. ‘‘That’s 
the first time I was really scared,’’ he said, as this incident was 
recalled, almost at the close of the two-hour period. The air 
of relieved finality with which he added, ‘‘That’s everything that’s 
important,’’ was interesting, to say the least. 

This self-criticism appeared throughout the whole narrative, 
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however, as a few more illustrations will suggest. ‘‘ Was that the 
door which opened into your grandmother’s room?’’ he was asked 
at one place. ‘‘No, no, no, that was the door to the kitchen.’’ 
And, in passing, he described the funny oak graining on the door. 
‘‘Wait a minute,’’ he would say. ‘‘Something is wrong here. I 
was in dresses when this happened, and yet the water pitcher 
which my mother was carrying, was one we got after I was five 
years old. It was a yellow pitcher, with red roses on it. . . . Oh, 
I am mixing up two different times.’’ Again, ‘‘Now I see a 
baby, lying on a bed,—this does not seem real. Am I that baby? 
No, I must be imagining it, because I’ve heard my mother tell of 
it. She said I pulled some water over on myself. Before I could 
walk.—I can’t remember doing any such thing, though; I can’t 
remember it at all—Oh! Yes! That’s right! I was the baby! I 
was lying on the bed in the large room, with the pillow here”’ 
(gesture), ‘‘to keep me from rolling off; and the little table here; 
and on the table was a quart measure full of water, here. I was 
on the floor all afternoon, and I would creep, creep, creep’’ (mak- 
ing the motions with enthusiasm), ‘‘and I got dirty all over the 
front of my dress. And my grandmother washed me, and dressed 
me up clean, to go to a party at X’s, and laid me on the bed. And 
then I pulled the quart measure over, and the water went all over 
me, in my mouth, and in my ears, and all over my clean dress. 
And my mother was mad, and spanked me.’’ 

At the conclusion of his story, it was explained to DY, while 
still under hypnosis, that these things were the causes of his 
throat spasms, and that since he would remember and understand 
all this upon waking, he would appreciate the difference between 
the early water situations and those of the present, so that he 
would have no further trouble. He remembered so well, indeed, 
that when awake he was able to make a sketch showing where 
each of the important experiences occurred. He was told to keep 
his drawing as a memorandum; and to recall the details and 
practise auto-suggestion when going to sleep at night, and again 
upon awakening in the morning, should the trouble ever come 
back. This has not happened, however, as he went swimming the 
next day, and during the two years which have elapsed since the 
evening of the hypnoanalysis he has had no recurrence of the 
spasms. Also, he felt an increase of energy, with seeming greater 
power to withstand the stresses and strains of daily life; just what 
we should expect from a release from conflict.’ 





*Cf., on this point, this JournaL, December, 1921-March, 1922, 16, pp. 353-354. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE MEMORIES 


Before being aided by hypnosis, DY had been able to remember 
scarcely anything of what he described so fully in the two hours. 
He says, however, that he had often been observed to ery out and 
make motions in his sleep, very similar to those which occurred 
during the hypnosis. This suggests that he must have had dreams 
which, if studied by Mr. Horton’s methods,? would have made pos- 
sible a similar recovery of dissociated experiences. 

As for the historicity of DY’s account, the data are, unfor- 
tunately, very inadequate. According to his family, he was being 
washed upon one occasion in a little wooden tub, not tin as the 
hypnotic account gave it, when his leg got wedged in so they had 
great difficulty in getting him out. Granting for the moment that 
the memories of his family are more reliable, after twenty years, 
than his own hypnotic report, perhaps the question would be: 
How accurate, as to details like the material of the tub, must the 
recall be in any case, in order to fix adjustment with regard to 
that point? In other words, if a ‘‘repressed’’ memory is to be 
recovered, is it always essential that it be brought back into con- 
sciousness with any more vividness than belongs to the other 
memories of the same period? Such items as the designs on the 
seven tumblers, too, we would check up if we could.* But in this 
instance we shall have to content ourselves with the description 
of the analysis. 


SOME INADEQUATE EXPLANATIONS OF THE NEUROSIS 


In spite of the aqueous nature of this man’s troubles, there 
seems to be nothing sexual about them, unless we are under com- 
pulsion to read sexuality into the boy’s attitude of listening to 
his unele, or of cringing before the chimerical cat at the pantry 
window. 

Nor do we have to hold that patient animal, ‘‘the libido,’’ re- 
sponsible,—though I believe there is a sense in which ‘‘the libido’’ 
may serve as a most useful term, not for a metaphysical entity, 





*Cf. Lydiard H. Horton, Resolution of a Skin Phobia with Nightmare, JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy, June—September, 1920, 15, pp. 157-186. This is similar, also, 
in the mechanism of the neurosis, to a case I described in the JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SociaL PsycHotoey, December, 1921—March, 1922, 16, pp. 350-355. 

*Some verifications of the truth of subconscious memories of this sort have been 
made. Cf., ¢.g., Dr. Morton Prince, The Unconscious, p. 18. At the present time 
another student and the writer are engaged in estimating the comparative accuracy of 
the several modes of recall (hypnagogic, hypnoidal, crystal-gazing, etc.) of one indi- 
vidual’s subconscious memories of some forty years’ standing, by the aid of maps, 
photographs, and the like. 
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but for a certain grouping of affective and emotional behavior- 
processes. 

A more down-to-earth hypothesis for such cases has been pro- 
posed by Prof. Max Meyer. Prof. Meyer insists at the outset that 
we must distinguish two functions of the neuron: (1) increase of 
conductivity due to ‘‘change in the permanent chemical properties 
of the neuron’’;* and (2) ‘‘some imaginable kind of increased 
permeability between neurons . . . by contact improvement 

—this is a conceptual peg on which to hang innumerable 
facts—a temporary stretching of the dendrites as always result- 
ing from the passage of a current through them. The important 
thing here is that we avoid thinking of a permanent change im the 
whole neuron.’’® What is thought of is a temporary functional 
change *—contact improvement—which is due to such continued 
functioning of some nerve-paths through the higher centers’ that 
nervous currents in other pathways are diverted into those in- 
volved in the occupation of the moment, or more precisely, in the 
‘*preoceupation’’.6 And it is this conception of ‘‘ preoccupation”’ 
by which Prof. Meyer intends to explain close attention, absent- 
mindedness,°® hypnosis,'° and the neuroses ; the neuroses being only 
very persistent preoccupations." 

Indeed, neurotics as well as neuroses are explained in the same 
way, for Prof. Meyer. For ‘‘if we hold the contact improvement 
in the synapses of any higher centers responsible for any symp- 
toms of preoccupation, it follows that these neuron terminals must 
have in these abnormal cases an inherited tendency to ‘stick’ 
after having extended in consequence of a nervous flux passing 
through them. Normally they would recede within a few seconds 
or minutes after the cessation of the nervous currents. These 
neurons in the case of this neurosis seem to have lost this ability 
to recede again. The consequence is that, whatever nervous cur- 
rent passes through the nervous system, finds through these 
synapses a path more conductive than it ought to be.’’ * 

Certainly it would seem natural that the synapses of some indi- 
viduals might have a trick of surrendering completely to power- 





*The Psychology of the Other-One, p. 125. 
* Op. cit., p. 93. 

* Op. ctt., p. 130. 

* Op. oit., pp. 202, 95. 

* Op. oit., p. 95. 

* Op. cit., p. 94. 

*” Op. cit., p. 393. 

2 Op. oit., p. 383. 

* Op. cit., pp. 383-384. 
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ful nerve-impulses, so that they would never be able to ‘‘come 
back’’ for new adjustments as required. And this would seem to 
explain perfectly some of the mild types of emotional fixation 
like those in certain ‘‘oedipus’’ cases and some fetichisms, a num- 
ber of neurotic cases,'* even some varieties of dementia precox, 
possibly, as far as ‘‘mental’’ mechanisms are concerned. Also, 
such impressionability as Prof. Meyer describes would explain 
many ‘‘overdeterminations’’ in intellectual and motor spheres, 
including certain individuals’ lack of ability to outgrow early 
beliefs, scruples, and personal attitudes generally. 

But clearly Prof. Meyer’s theory of ‘‘contact improvement’’ 
implies relative contact wnimprovement occurring simultaneously 
in other parts of the nervous system; for otherwise the diversion 
of nervous current, so characteristic of ‘‘preoccupation,’’ would 
not take place. However, before deciding whether ‘‘contact im- 
provement”’ is sufficient explanation for all functional neuroses, 
we may consider another recent effort to provide neurological 
description for neurotic phenomena. This other theory is Prof. 
H. L. Hollingworth’s conception of ‘‘redintegration.’’ 

According to this view, ‘‘ Redintegration is to be conceived as 
that type of process in which a part of a complex stimulus pro- 
vokes the complete reaction that was previously made to the com- 
plex stimuius as a whole.’’'* Such behavior is neurotic whenever 
a response so released fails to take account (through the individ- 
ual’s ‘‘sagacity’’) of essential differences between the present 
environment and the original situation; in other words, when the 
response is to a detail of the original situation which is irrelevant 
to the present case. In fact, ‘‘the more irrelevant the detail re- 
sponded to the more lacking in sagacity, and hence the more 
psychoneurotic is the individual to be considered.’’'* This single 
principle’ of redintegration Prof. Hollingworth aims to substitute 
for the variegated and more or less metaphorical descriptive con- 
cepts which have been proposed to explain neurotic phenomena 
in recent years. 

Thus while Prof. Hollingworth’s view does not allow for par- 





* Op. cit., pp. 384-387. 

“H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Functional Neuroses, p. 19. Prof. Holling- 
worth mentions Hamilton as having used the term ‘‘redintegration.’’ The mechanism 
Prof. Hollingworth describes by it has also been pointed out by Dr. Prince as follows: 
“‘It is possible that, through chemical changes of some kind left in the system of 
neurons corresponding to an experience, the neurons may become sensitized so as to 
react again as a whole to a second stimulus applied to one element.’’ (The Unconscious, 
p. 122.) 

* Op. oit., p. 21. 

* Op. cit., pp. 15, 18. 
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ticularly temporary reduction of neuron resistance, his theory is 
nevertheless similar to Prof. Meyer’s in that it reduces to 
linkage-property of neurons.’* For Prof. Hollingworth, as for 
Prof. Meyer, neuroses are cases where elements of experience got 
stuck together so hard that they were not able to break up again 
as new occasions demanded. And hence ‘‘redintegration’’ would 
similarly explain, for example, the fixation of aversion to ice- 
cream through finding a hair in it under embarrassing circum- 
stances on a consciously remembered occasion.'® 

But it becomes evident, as one reads further in Prof. Holling- 
worth’s exposition, that the single principle of redintegration is 
not able to support all of the explanatory burden he puts upon it. 
To begin with, he acknowledges that the redintegrative mechanism 
easily becomes conspicuous ‘‘in ordinary conditions of exhaus- 
tion, fatigue, drowsiness and delirium,’’!® though what factor ac- 
counts for the production, or the revelation, whichever it is, of the 
mechanism at these times he does not make explicit. When he 
comes to explain, however, the predisposition of certain individu- 
als to neuroses, he says: ‘‘The normal nervous system is so 
organized and integrated that activity in any arc or on any level 
is definitely under the influence of determining tendencies and 
action patterns operating in the system as a whole, and in its 
various parts. The response to one detail of a situation is thus 
conditioned by the relevance of this item to the context, to the 
total experience . . .’’ In the nervous system of the psycho- 
neurotic, on the other hand, there is a marked tendency for the 
system of ‘‘relatively successful organization of complex ares 
and levels . . . to respond always by total reaction patterns, to 
prepotent but often irrelevant details of a new situation 
Faulty sagacity, rather than faulty learning, to use James’s terms, 
is at the bottom of the difficulty. A marked tendency to dissociative 
activity or a pronounced insufficiency of ‘nervous energy,’ both of 
them old concepts in this field, and given special importance by 
Janet, are not without suggestive value here.’’ 7° 





* This idea has also been stated in the language of conditioned reflexes, especially 
by John B. Watson, in Behavior and the Concept of Mental Disease, Journal of 
Philosophy, ete., 1916, 18, 589-597. In view of what follows in my discussion, however, 
we may note that Dr. Watson recognizes naturally the occasional abeyance of ‘‘the 
normal associative mechanisms upon which the individual depends for inhibitory or 
counter-suggestions.’’ (Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 335.) 

#* An example cited by Prof. Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 46. Even in this case, how- 
ever, we ought perhaps to inquire whether the aversion was not based partly upon older 
associations, in the manner explained by Dr. Prince, The Unconscious, pp. 395-410. 

* Op. cit., p. 29. Cf., also, p. 53, circa. 

” Op. cit., pp. 63-64. Italics mine. 
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GENERAL MECHANISM OF THE NEUROSIS 


Clearly the establishment of nervous connections can be but 
half the ultimate explanation of the neuroses. For while for con- 
venience in description, emphasis upon such establishment of con- 
nections may often be sufficient, as already suggested there is 
necessarily the complementary factor of relative reduction of 
nervous connections in other parts of the nervous system. And 
for many neurotic phenomena, as I shall attempt to show, the mere 
establishment of nervous connections is not even convenient ex- 
planation; in some neurotic phenomena it is the disjunction of 
neuron connections, dissociation (though perhaps never complete), 
which deserves the emphasis.”! 

True, some have objected to the idea of dissociation, on the 
ground that it is not dynamic enough, or something of the sort. 
Thus Dr. T. W. Mitchell thinks ‘‘dissociation’’ involves too great 
emphasis upon ‘‘the purely cognitive aspect of consciousness,”’ 
to the neglect of the real efficacy of ‘‘the emotions and the will.’’ ?? 
But if science is largely a history of escapes from animistic ways 
of thinking, and if entifying conceptions of ‘‘the will’’ have shown 
themselves to be much worse than useless in psychological theoriz- 
ings, may we not forget our love for finding our own pre-Humian 
images even in human nature, and adopt instead the economical 
type of description which is characteristic of science? 

Again, Dr. Mitchell is unable to see how the dissociation point 
of view can tell where dissociations (amnesias) are remembered, 





"TI take the term dissociation in a physiological sense primarily, though not thereby 
excluding its application to ‘‘mental’’ states as well (as explained in the conclusion, 
below). To quote from Dr. F. L. Wells’ Mental Adjustments, p. 154: ‘‘In so far 
as the organie functions proceed independently of one another, they are dissociated. 
In so far as they modify one another, they are integrated.’’ Dr. I. H. Coriat, in his 
Abnormal Psychology, p. 7, puts it in more mental terms: ‘‘A mental dissociation 
is . . . directly opposite to a mental synthesis. By the former, we mean that 
experiences are detached or split off—by the latter, that these split off experiences are 
made whole again.’’ Prof. Charles H. Judd, in his Psychology, Ch. XIV, applies the 
idea of dissociation to hypnosis (as does Prof. McDougall in his article on Hypnotiem 
in the Eneyelopedia Britannica, 11th Ed.), and to sleep and dreams. Here he agrees 
with Prof. Knight Dunlap’s position on sleep and dreams; for while Prof. Dunla 
does not use the term dissociation, he speaks of ‘‘high’’ integration as contrasted wit 
that ‘‘low’’ or ‘‘reduced’’ integration which occurs ‘‘when the integration of the 
nervous system falls to pieces, as it manifestly does during sleep’’ (this JOURNAL, 
1921, 16, p. 204). This point of view is for Prof. Dunlap a corollary of his description 
of the functional dependence of consciousness upon ‘‘the systematic activity or codpera- 
tion of large groups of cells, . . . ‘tmtegration of the nervous system’’ (Knight 
Dunlap, Elements of Scientific Psychology, pp. 206-207). The same conceptions, again, 
are employed by Prof. Warren, in his Hwman Psychology, pp. 346-349, circa; while 
Donald E. Core, M.D., suggests neurological basis for dissociation, in his Functional 
Nervous Disorders, Ch. VIII. It seems clear that, granted the economical principles of 
neurones (at least functionally) coming together and going apart, we are able to 
explain a host of mental complexities. 

"The Psychology of Medicine, p. 40. 
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and how sensations from anesthetic areas are somehow felt, when 
we consider (his conviction that) ‘‘we have no knowledge of any 
thoughts or feelings that are not the thoughts or feelings of some 
personal self.’’** In reply te these objections, it seems to me 
that we need only ask whether by all the wrestlings of the meta- 
physicians a ‘‘personal self’’ can explain any memories, to say 
nothing of dissociated memories; and whether such a personality 
can explain any feeling, let alone the sensations from anesthetic 
areas which are indeed registered somewhere in the nervous sys- 
tem. It is by correlating such processes with physical phenomena 
that we can most comfortably think and communicate our ideas of 
them. 

Even Prof. Hollingworth objects to dissociation as an explana- 
tory conception, partly on the ground that dissociation, and similar 
concepts, lack ‘‘entirely the dynamic descriptive value which a 
given concrete case merits and fail to account for the personal and 
individual direction clearly present in the reaction of individual 
neurotics.’’** Incidentally, Dr. Mitchell raises the same objec- 
tion when he says the dissociation theory fails ‘‘to account for 
the localization and nature of the defect in any particular case.’’** 
This argument seems answerable simply by pointing out that dis- 
sociation may take as many forms as do the bits of china that 
were once a dish, or as do the fragments of organized mental life 
displayed in dementia precox cases.** (We avoid raising here the 
question as to just what ‘‘dynamic’’ means.) 

Dissociation is thus not limited to the mere fading out of what- 
ever nervous activities the organism happens not to be preoccu- 
pied with. On the contrary the breaks often occur between preoc- 
cupation systems, between redintegrations even, so that action 
patterns are left to pull against one another in certain situations. 
This is most obvious, of course, in studies like Dr. Morton Prince’s 
Dissociation of a Personality, but the same mechanism is often 
observable in, for example, the war neuroses.*’ 

For while scholastic simplicity is our heritage in psychological 
theory, and while such phrases as ‘‘the integrative action of the 
nervous system’’ tend to confirm too simple habits of thinking, we 
know that action patterns do not always cooperate ideally. The 
ass between the two bales of hay is paralleled, more or less, by the 





"Op. oit., p. 33. 

™ The Psychology of Functional Neuroses, p. 17. 

“The Psychology of Medicine, p. 39. 

“Cf. Dr. F. L. Wells’ Mental Adjustments, Ch. V (T of Dissociation). 

"The writer attempted to show this in 4 H A ty Study of Fwo Cases of 
War Neurosis, this JournNAL, December, 1921-March, 1922, 16, especially pp. 348-350, 


354. 
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man who gazes blankly at his newspaper when spoken to, but 
without comprehending either the print or the question for a mo- 
ment;?* by the individual who is having difficulty making a 
momentous decision; by the spinal dog whose left scratch reflex is 
inhibited by a stimulus to the right foot;?* and by the neurotic 
with unresolved conflicts,—conflicts, i.e., between uncodrdinated 
response systems.*® In every similar case, it would seem, there 
is no complete ‘‘inhibition by drainage’’ until the connection for 
such drainage is established at as high a level in the nervous 
system as may be necessary; and until such connection is estab- 
lished, the organism must function very crudely, inefficiently, at 
odds with itself, perhaps in merely emotional response. 

For the theory that strong emotion originates in conflict be- 
tween action patterns*' certainly explains a host of facts. We 
should note, however, that conflict frequently (at least) results in 
regression, or regressive dissociation, as the higher levels give 
up functioning first.** And apparently the mechanism of such 





™ Stevenson Smith and Edwin Guthrie, General Psychology, p. 46. 

* Charles 8. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, pp. 135-136. 

*” As Dr. Prince has expressed it: ‘‘Psychology deals with concrete phenomena 
which are the resultants of a complexity of forces driving in different directions. The 
law of the final drive is more comparable to the physical law of the ‘resultant of 
forces.’’’ (JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSyYCHOLOGY, 1920, 15, p. 135.) For further 
description of human personality as a composite structure functionally related to the 
environment, ef. The Unconscious, p. 530; also Chs. XV and XVI, which describe the 
mechanisms of conflicts. 

“As developed by Angell (after Dewey): ‘‘The emotion itself is in essence our 
consciousness of the conflict between the several reactions which the stimulus tends to 
eall forth.’’ Thus our emotion at the sight of an advancing bull is strong as our 
curiosity and our flight impulses conflict; and the conflict does not subside until the 
several groups of codrdinations ‘‘are in some way unified and brought into a larger 
and more inclusive codrdination.’’ For example, with reference to the bull, ‘‘if we 
succeed in really putting our whole minds into the running, the emotion of fear is 
practically at an end.’’ (J. BR. Angell, Psychology, pp. 383, 384.) So, also, Breese 
writes: ‘‘In emotions there is a sudden stoppage of'all the avenues of mental activity. 
Especially is there a blocking of the higher cognitive activities. We are seized, as it 
were, by emotions. The neural excitement caused by an emotional object or event fails 
to be adequately drained off through the usual channels of adjustment. As a conse- 
quence the nervous energy aroused is turned back into the organism and diffused 
throughout the organic and motor pathways, thereby causing a condition of conflicting 
bodily impulses.’’ (B. B. Breese, Psychology, pp. 374-375. Of., also, p. 391ff.) All 
this reminds us of Spinoza’s explanation that an ‘‘emotion, which is called a passivity 
of the soul, is a confused idea . . .’’ (Ethics, Part III, last section); and ‘‘an 
emotion, which is a passion, ceases to be a passion, as soon as we form a clear and 
distinet idea thereof.’’ (Ethics, Part V, Prop. III.) 

“This conception, regression, is also objected to by Prof. Hollingworth, on the 
ground that it is ‘‘more picturesque than descriptive, since the alleged ‘infantilisms’ 
[covered by the term ‘regression’} are with a surprising infrequency at all like the 
actual conduct of babies.’’ (Psychology of Functional Neuwroses, p. 16.) But by 
regression I mean the blocking off of the highest faculties first, followed by further 
blocking, proceeding downwards until only the most deeply ingrained cerebrospinal 
patterns are left to function. And incidentally, that such regression does sometimes 
lead to infantile patterns is obvious in, ¢.g., Prof. MeDougall’s Four Cases of ‘‘ Regree- 
sion’’ in Soldiers, JouRNaL OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLoey, 1920, 15, 136-156. 


' 
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regression is identical with the confusion studied by Dr. Roback, 
where the subject was met by more stimuli than he could respond 
to adequately in the time allowed, with the result that his behavior 
degenerated through inferior coérdinations to random reactions 
and blankness of mind.** Thus it was that our subject DY, for 
example, was frightened, intellectually confused, by the exces- 
sively weighted stimuli that came to him on the evening of his big 
scare. 

A most important further fact in this connection seems to be 
that such a situation favors the stereotyping of certain response 
patterns; if not because of greater synaptic impressionability at 
that time, then certainly because, as in hypnosis, the ground was 
relatively clear—his mind was relatively free from the usual com- 
peting ideas, inhibitions. Neurotic impressionability, like sug- 
gestibility, certainly increases as competing ideas fall away.** 
Perhaps this should be explained partly through the very 
mechanism which Prof. Meyer elucidates;** only we would add 
that it is at a time of general dissociation that any afferent im- 
pulse finds no central mechanism of overflow ready, and hence 
must all press on through whatever efferent outlet does get into 
operation. 

One further aspect of the general situation deserves our atten- 
tion, before passing on to concrete application to the case in hand: 
Though DY’s ideational systems were dissociated as above, and 
unadaptive response patterns were impressed, there was through- 
out all a singular unity of emotion, for while he did not know what 
memories were (subconsciously) functioning when he had his 
choking spells, he always knew what emotion (fear) was going 
on. (He also felt the tugs of the fright-system’s muscular opera- 
tions, without being normally aware of the stimuli for those re- 
sponses.) Thus he resembled the victims of phobias, infatuations, 
ete., who do not know where their bothersome emotions come 
from; ** just as a person who dreams may have his ideation colored 
by some fundamental emotion; *? the mechanism being apparently 
identical with that which operates in the automatic writer who, 
while answering whispered queries to which his main personality 





Cf. A. A. Roback, The Interference of Will-Impulses, Psychological Monographs, 
1918, 25, Whole No. 111, pp. 50, 93. 

“Of. Prof. McDougall’s article, Suggestion, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Ed. 

* Cf. footnotes 8 and 11, p. 112. 

* As explained by Dr. Prince, The Unconscious, p. 3; The Dissociation, p. 133; and 
in many other places; also by Dr. Frederick W. Mott, War Neurosis and Brent Shock, 

. 121. 

" “Cf. Lydiard H. Horton, JourNaL OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLoey, April, 1920, p. 12; 
and in others of his articles. 
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is deaf, may not suspect that those ‘‘foreign’’ emotions which 
surge into his main consciousness from time to time during the 
writing are only the emotions which the operator is touching off 
at will by words directed to the secondary conscious system, the 
automatically writing system. Although intellectually dissoci- 
ated, emotional unity remains. 


EXPLANATION OF THIS CASE 


In DY we have, then, not an animistic enigma, not a hierarchy 
of spooks, but a system of reflexes** whose elements were not 
pulling together properly.*® 

It may be that DY was easily disorganizable, dissociable, by 
original nature; or perhaps he was made fragile by some very 
early shock whick broke some off, leaving the remainder less able 
to meet emotional stresses, as seems to be the situation in an unre- 
paired war neurotic. At any rate, according to the story, as a 
child and at a time when his integrative resistance was perhaps 
weakest, DY had been worked up to a great emotional pitch 
by the suggestions coming from a high authority, his uncle. This 
had amounted to such a disintegration of his higher centers that 
he was at that moment susceptible to the formation of some rigid 
new patterns of conditioned reflexes. 

The pattern so formed was a painful one, one associated with 
intense fear, and therefore one which he would naturally allow to 
rest in peace, as far as possible; he would tend, that is, not to do 
that, apparently as an animal tends to avoid some painful course 
of action. Thus the fright-pattern was not given a place in that 
system of reflexes which was his regular waking consciousness, 
and which included his speech apparatus.*® Had the fright-pat- 
tern been linked on to the ‘‘higher’’ system, as for example by 
talking the whole thing out with his mother until he became nega- 





* Reflexes, t.e., in the broad sense in which the term is used in Dr. John B. Watson’s 
Behavior, p. 184. 

” This is not intended as confession of faith in Hume’s theory of mental atomism. 
On the contrary, I believe every person can obtain ready proof for James’ thesis that 
consciousness is characterized by continuity—as consciousness, we should add; since 
unity of this type appears to obtain in each system of higher reflexes (main conscious- 
ness, secondary consciousness, etc.) there may be, as indicated in my next footnote. 
But it is more convenient to use objective language here; as explained in the ‘‘Con- 
clusion’’ of this paper. 

“ This is not an effort to maintain that consciousness and (at least implicit) speech- 
behavior are metaphysically one and inseparable. It would seem far more reasonable 
to expect to find ‘‘consciousness’’ wherever we find integration involving the higher 
centers (as per Prof. Dunlap’s view, footnote 21, above). Then there could be a con- 
sciousness associated with the speech apparatus, and different consciousness associated 
with the right hand, ete.; exactly in line with Dr. Prince’s findings regarding the life 
of co-conscious personalities (The Dissociation, etc.) . 
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tively adapted to the incident, he would have known what he was 
about thereafter when drinking cold water; the fright-pattern 
being inhibited into relative insignificance, by other responses 
which were developed with regard to the same stimulus.*' As it 
was, however, if the fright-pattern was not actually torn away 
from the other nerve centers by some disruptive effects of emo- 
tion, that pattern at least failed to have the pathways much worn *? 
between it and the other patterns which composed our man DY; 
the result was a dissociated system. 

As such a system, however, the fright-pattern maintained at 
least occasional communication with the outside world, responding 





“This brings out the fundamental distinction between inhibition and dissociation. 
It is true that there are resemblances between dissociation and normal inhibition, as 
the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has suggested. When, e.g., a dominant system of ideas 
is not functioning, a suppressed one, perhaps a neurosis pattern, may readily manifest 
itself, reminding us of the way protopathic sensibility appears when epicritic sensi- 
bility has been put out of the way (W. H. R. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious, 
p. 25). And again, just as normal inhibition is primarily an aid to survival, so the 
immediately self-protective character of cortical dissociation is apparent in that the 
dissociated elements are frequently those which when recalled would be painful and 
therefore prejudicial to the best immediate health of the organism (op. cit., p. 35). 
It is on such grounds that Dr. Rivers proposes that ‘‘the suppression by which experi- 
ence becomes unconscious is only a special variety of the process of inhibition, common 
to every phase of animal activity.’’ ‘‘In all cases we have to do with the means by 
which behavior, whether of human being or animal, is adjusted to the needs with which 
man or animal is confronted.’’ (Op. cit., p. 31.) 

Dr. Rivers admits, however, that such dissociation (called suppression by him) ‘‘is 
a process of reaction to the pleasures and pains which are immediately present, and 
takes no account of the more extended experience with which it is the function of 
intelligence to deal’’ (op. cit., p. 21); whereas regular inhibition is essentiaHy dis- 
criminatory and adjustmental for complicated conditions (op. cit., pp. 30-31). When 
we consider, too, the great decrease in the amount of overt mechanical work which can 
be done by a dissociated, conflictful organism, as contrasted with that efficiency which 
is characteristic of normal integration (cf. footnote 1, above. Rivers also acknowl- 
edges this, on p. 158 of his work), it seems clear that while cortical dissociation may be 
phylogenetically related to adjustmental inhibition, pathological dissociation is such a 
degenerate branch from that stock as to deserve a different name. 

(Dr. Rivers uses the term dissociation, but in a special sense, as contrasted with 
‘*suppression’’ [which I have been calling dissociation]. Dr. Rivers prefers to limit 
the use of ‘‘dissociation’’ to suppressions which have an independent and conscious 
activity of their own [op. cit., pp. 73, 76]. ‘‘ Alternate consciousness’’ and phobias, 
he thinks, do not have such consciousness [pp. 75, 78]; something, I think, we are not 
at all sure of. Dr. Rivers then goes on to suggest that there are different degrees of 
dissociation, degrees which resemble epicritic and protopathic behavior [p. 82], and 
which answer in some sense to biological need. But he acknowledges that the ‘‘further- 
ance of the growth of intelligence would follow even more naturally from the substi- 
tution of a process of integration for an earlier phase in which experiences which did 
not readily harmonize were kept in the separate compartments provided by the process 
of dissociation’’ [p. 81].) 

“TI say ‘‘much worn,’’ because all psychoanalysis by free association, for example, 
suggests that the law of ‘‘association by contiguity,’’ conditioning reflexes elsewhere 
in the nervous system, holds universally; the only variation being as to how far above 
or below the threshold of consciousness the learning has gone. Though the wearing 
of pathways be very small, and totally unconscious, it is very important when it comes 
to getting the connections fixed up again, through recovery of the memories that 
constitute the complex. 
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overtly, though on the side (i.e., unconsciously, as far as ‘‘ DY’’ ** 
was concerned), to at least one stimulus, cold water. This stimulus 
necessarily operated upon the fright-system through some chan- 
nels of sense, possibly, e.g., through cold-spots on certain areas 
which were dissociated into this fright-system.“* But to the fright- 
system, the stimulus was not, as to us, ‘‘cold water, useful to life,’’ 
it was something distinctly opposed to all the best interests of life. 
The (redintegrative) responses naturally given then were in the 
form of choking, trembling, ete., and fearing. (All of these 
responses were ‘‘defensive,’’ but quite mechanically so; the 
‘‘teleological’’ character of the whole being accounted for simply 
in terms of the stamping in of defensive reflexes at the time of 
original shock.) 

But the stimulus so aggravating to the fright-system was also 
responded to by the other system of reflexes which we are calling 
‘““DY’’; and this response was very different. For ‘‘DY”’ the cold 
wet stimulus was ‘‘cold water, very useful to life.’’ Thus the same 
stimulus had tremendously different meanings, different values, 
for the two systems. And it was when the two systems began to 
function at the same time, literally competing about the same 
stimulus, that the trouble began. For they got in each other’s 


| way. ‘‘DY,”’’ wishing to drink, found his throat muscles behaving 


in a way that he did not will, and at the same time felt an emotion 
which he did not desire. ‘‘DY,’’ that is to say, responded to the 
stimulus by those movements which are preparatory to drinking, 
while at the same moment the fright-system initiated responses 
(at a lower level) which go with avoiding the stimulus. ‘‘DY’’ 
felt these contrary muscular activities just as Dr. Prince’s 
‘‘Saint’’ felt the muscular maneuvers of ‘‘Sally,’’ ** and tried to 
control them but could not because the paths for normal inhibition 
were interrupted. ‘‘DY’’ also felt the inrush of an emotion— 
fear—which he did not want, and which he had often tried to 
control but could not without understanding its source. 
Hypnosis, however, broke down barriers between the parts of 
his cortical life, apparently through destroying the identity of 
those parts by breaking them up into their elements, except for 
those elements which were kept active by the suggestions which 





“I use the quotation marks from this point on to distinguish ‘‘DY,’’ the main 
consciousness, from DY, the entire organism with its several stages of integration. 

“Clear instances of this mechanism are given in Dr. Prince’s The Unconscious, 
pp. 29, 35, 56-59, 105, and 357. 

“As accounted for in terms of associations, often unconscious, by Dr. Prince, in 
The Unconscious, pp. 311-386. 

“The Dissociation, p. 122, ete. 
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came from the operator. Then, all mental pathways being more 
equally permeable, the hypnotizer was able to prowl about in DY’s 
field of memories with relative ease, to find out what was going 
on in the hitherto inaccessible areas. This was possible seemingly 
because the fright-system, at that time free from effective inhibi- 
tion by its old rival ‘‘DY,’’ was able to link up with the speech 
machinery. (Its tendency always had been to link with everything 
in DY. It had been kept from doing this by the fact that the 
emotion of fear which it always started to effulgerate had in- 
variably spurred ‘‘DY’’ into putting the speech apparatus, etc., 
to some other work.) As the fright-pattern came to the surface, 
it was possible to put DY together again. This was done through 
further questioning, urging closer examination of the memories, 
ete., so forming direct linkages between the elements of the fright- 
system and whatever other ideational elements in DY’s total stock 
seemed requisite to the settlement of each tender point. Such 
direct linkages, new bridges for old gaps, were the result, in other 
words, of concentrating the hypnotic subject’s attention upon the 
faint associations between the fright-system and other elements, 
and making him practise those associations, perform those con- 
ditioned reflexes, until they were as good as the rest. Thus the 
elements that were the fright-system became part of a successful 


adjustment to what was after all an ordinary situation. This 
reintegration ** was made secure by telling the hypnotic subject 
that upon waking he would remember everything ** that went on 
during the period of sleep. That he did remember, was ascertained 





“ According to the usage of Dr. Prince (The Unconscious, 2nd Ed., p. 632) and 
many others, this conception of reintegration has much in common with Prof. Holling- 
worth’s formulation of the way ‘‘potent details’’ become ‘‘reassociated’’ (The 
Psychology of Functional Neuroses, p. 52): ‘‘Sinee the autonomic responses are rela- 
tively slow, as compared with reactions of the central nervous system and its associated 
organs, the successful cortical redintegration [which has been called integration, in 
the language of the present article] usually implies a modification or an inhibition of 
the spinal or autonomic reactions so that they come to be made in the light of the 
completely redintegrated cortical whole, rather than to the perceptual detail taken by 
itself. Successful cortical redintegration consequently eliminates the psychoneurotic 
element. . . Discovery of the nature of the detail and recognition of the context 
into which this detail originally fitted, results in the substitution of cortical for 
autonomic or postural redintegration, hence this is the most effective type of psycho- 
therapy—the promotion of insight.’’ (Op. cit., pp. 75-76.) I take it, then, that 
‘‘insight’’ and ‘‘sagacity’’ are but manifestations of cortical integration. 

“The orthodox psychoanalysts, as we know, insist that waking or ‘‘ conscious” 
recall is essential to cure; and there is evidence aplenty that mere ‘‘abreaction’’ or 
emotional catharsis only ‘‘sets’’ the complex through practising it intensively as 4 
complex. Dr. Prince, however, often effects the desired result without pulling the 
complex up into waking consciousness, through changing the unconscious settings of 
ideas; é.¢., through making more desirable connections between the elements of the 
trouble-pattern and other unconscious ideational elements, taming the animal in the 
dark, as it were (The Unconscious, pp. 368-371). 
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by the aid of notes taken during the hypnosis; and that this meant 
real integration, freedom from conflict on this point, is clear from 
his normal cordial attitude toward cold water ever since. 

(Nore: Some might object that the whole therapeutic procedure 
was but an effective form of suggestion; or at least, that we do 
not know that the effective part was not the element of sug- 
gestion.*® It is true that the element of suggestion was not 
eliminated in the above study. It has not been eliminated in the 
wide variety of cases studied by the psychotherapists generally, 
although sudden improvement is regularly observed whenever 
some important amnesia is repaired. The only way to prove that 
conscious recall of, or at least, changed attitude toward, traumata 
is beneficial independently of suggestion, is to find cases where 
recall [through reminders of some sort] befell neurotic sufferers 
without the mediation of any therapist. Two such cases have been 
reported recently by Prof. English Bagby.*° Regarding these 
cases, Prof. Bagby writes that ‘‘neither of the patients had 
received psychoanalytic treatment and were absolutely naive. 

It is, however, important to note that a brief period of 
readjustment was required in each case.’’ *') 


CONCLUSION 


That the foregoing account is a demonstrated (or completely 
original **) theory, is by no means the contention of the writer. 
We do not seem likely for some time at least to have real demon- 
stration for the neurological bases of these phenomena. But it is 
certainly unnecessary for us, in our thinking in this vital field, to 
regress from the use of scientific language. 

True, it may seem that the writer has lapsed seriously from 
scientific language in several places where he mentioned introspec- 
tive things. It is his conviction, however (suggested by Ernst 
Mach and others), that while the language of extreme behaviorism 
is the best for many purposes, because of its eminently com- 
municable and constant character, extreme devotion to that 
language represents a subservience to metaphysics (in this case, 





“Thus with this question in mind, Dr. Rivers critically examines a typical case of 
‘‘eure by analysis,’’ in Instinct and the Unconscious, p. 184. 

” This JOURNAL, 1922, 17, 16-18. 

"A letter. 

“ Thus, while much of the above account puts the descriptive emphasis upon reflexes 
and action patterns, I do not see how it differs essentially in biological character from 
Dr. Morton Prince’s employment of ‘‘neurograms’’ (The Unconscious, p. 131, etc.) as 
descriptive terms. An action pattern includes receptors, central nerve paths or neuro- 
grams, and effectors; and the organization of the neurograms is the heart of the 
organization of the action patterns. 
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materialism) which is unworthy of the scientist. It is the business 
of the psychologist to describe, not to refuse to report, the ex- 
perienced data of mental life; and where there are ‘*mental’’ data 
for which ‘‘physical’’ correlates have not yet been worked out, 
these ‘‘mental’’ (introspective) data may be necessary to the 
picture. And often, where the “‘physical”’ correlates have been 
worked out, the introspective language is as yet more convenient. 
But throughout all, the causal series—determinism—which seems 
to be the real basis of science, appears able to support an indefinite 
increase of knowledge of human personality organization. 
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PROBLEM CHILDREN IN THE EARLY SCHOOL GRADES 
By C. ELIZABETH DEALEY 


¢<¢¥ AM sorry for the children!’’ This is a comment heard not 
infrequently from persons who have visited school and have 
watched the children at work. Why should one be ‘‘sorry”’ 
for children, especially for the younger ones who have just begun 
school? 

It was to answer this question,—to discover, if possible, the 
reasons for maladjustment in the early grades and to study the 
fundamental conditions which cause these misfits in school and 
probably later in life, that this investigation was undertaken. The 
writer, in her work as a teacher and as a social worker, has 
gradually reached the conclusion that the real causes for problem 
and delinquent children in the upper grades of school and later 
outside of school, were definitely and directly traceable to earlier 
troubles and maladjustments, which troubles, instead of being 
recognized and changed in so far as possible by the schools, were 
often accentuated and increased, or at least not bettered. She 
proposed, therefore, to study a group of these children in the 
kindergarten, the first and second grades as individuals, to analyze 
their background and to examine their present home conditions. 
Such information, she felt, would throw light upon many of the 
factors really influencing the behavior of the ‘‘problem child,’’ 
and might in addition help to eliminate or prevent future malad- 
justments. 

It was found on examining the studies already made of delin- 
quent or problem children, that most of them were growp studies 
entirely, a method which discounts completely the varying and 
widely different factors and conditions which go to make up the 
personnel of any one family or groups of families. It is only 
within the last few years that the necessity for individual study 
has been recognized and investigations have been carried out 
scientifically. Dr. Richards ' has made one such study in a school 
in Baltimore during the past year, and another similar study has 
recently been made in a New York school.? Both show their value. 

The phrase ‘‘ problem children’’ broadly defined, would include 
all exceptional children, those above average as well as those below 





‘Richards, Esther L. Some adaptive difficulties found in school children. Mental 
Hygiene, October 1921. 

* Jones, Olive M. A study of juvenile delinquency. School and Society, September 
<3, 1922, 
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average, children who are ‘‘nervous,’’ shy ones, sulkers, truants, 
delinquents, children in any way troublesome, or difficult, or dif- 
ferent from the normal, happy child. For the purpose of this 
study this definition will, however, be narrowed to include only 
children who may be classified as ‘‘backward,’’ ‘‘nervous’’ and 
‘‘shy.’’ By backward children are meant those children who are 
repeaters in the grade or those doing poor work in the grade in 
which they are placed. Nervous children are those who seem to 
the teacher extremely restless, or those who make involuntary 
movements of the hands or of other parts of the body. Shy 
children are those who refrain from joining in the work of the 
classroom spontaneously, who talk in a low tone, or refuse to 
answer at all when addressed. 

The school in which the children studied were located was. a 
fairly typical public school in a prominent city of Minnesota, a 
school attended by children of all social classes, from families of 
university professors to illiterate Slavic families. The socially 
higher type of family was possibly slightly predominant. 

The children were selected entirely by the teachers of the three 
grades, each one of whom classified her pupils as backward, 
nervous or shy. A total of thirty-eight children were studied, of 
whom ten were in the kindergarten, sixteen were in the first grade 
and twelve were in the second grade. Each teacher was then given 
a list of eighteen character traits on which she was asked to grade 
the children under her on a scale of five: one being very superior, 
two superior, three average, four inferior and five very inferior. 
The eighteen traits were: sense of humor, power to give sustained 
attention, persistent effort, initiative, grasp of subject matter, 
accuracy, social adaptability, leadership, personal appearance, 
cheerfulness, codperation, courage, dependability, verbal expres- 
sion, obedience, popularity among fellows, evenness of temper, 
general intelligence. The writer realized that the ratings, being 
merely subjective, would not be accurate in many cases, but the 
results were desired for diagnosis, to discover the attitude of the 
teachers towards each individual pupil. 

Each child was then given an individual Stanford-Binet intel- 
ligence examination by the writer, which was followed up by a 









































personal visit at the home of each child, so as to secure the mu 
cooperation of the mothers and a knowledge of the environment; king 
in so far as possible the heredity of each child was studied. The 1.15 
mothers or guardians were also asked to rate the children on the Toe 
same eighteen points on which the teachers had rated them. In Gund 






all cases excellent codperation and interest on the part of the 
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mothers were found. In a few cases the children were attending a 
special class for children with speech defects, and the teacher of 
this class was active in her codperation. 

The results of the Stanford-Binet examinations showed the 
same facts as those found by Terman® and others in their in- 
vestigations, namely, that there are children of widely differing 
mental ages, often as much as three years difference, grouped 
together in one grade, and supposed to be doing the same work. 
The following tables show the results of these examinations by 
grade placement in terms of chronological age and mental age. 


TaBLE I, RANGE OF MENTAL AGES AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 


Age Number Cases Nwmber Cases 
Years and Months Mental Ages Chronological Ages 

4-0. .4-5 3 

4-6..4-11 

5-0. .5-5 

5-6. .5-11 

6-0. .6-5 

6-6. .6-11 


TABLE II. RANGE OF MENTAL AGES AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES IN THE 
First GRADE. 


Age Number Cases Number Cases 
Years and Months Mental Ages Chronological Ages 

6-0. .6-5 2 

6-6. .6-11 

7-0. .7-5 

7-6..7-11 

8&0. .8-5 

86. .8-11 

9-0. .9-5 


TABLE III. RANGE oF MENTAL AGES AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES IN THE 
SECOND GRADE. 


Age Number Cases Number Cases 
Years and Months Mental Ages Chronological Ages 
6-6. .6-11 
7-0. .7-5 
7-6..7-11 
8&0. .8-5 
8&6. .8-11 
9-0. .9-5 
9-6. .9-11 
10-0. .10-5 
10-6. .10-11 
11-0. .11-5 


For DwWODeH eH 
oocoOrF Ke kKH ae 


The intelligence quotients as found in the three grades showed 
much the same variations in ranges as the mental ages. In the 
kindergarten there were intelligence quotients ranging from .73 to 
1.15; in the first grade they ranged from .87 to 1.24; and in the 


*Terman, Lewis M. The intelligence of school children. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1919. 
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second grade the range was from .78 to 1.38, this latter case, 
incidentally, being a girl whom the teacher called ‘‘not very bright, 
doesn’t seem to understand her lessons !’’ 

To give a practical illustration of the nature and variety of the 
work, two of the thirty-eight cases are given in full. 


F. 0. (Backward‘.) Boy. 

Teacher’s Comment. Very backward. Mother is said to be a 
moron. Family is being helped by the school; father is dead. 
Child is always dirty; not always steady on his feet. 

Stanford-Binet. Chronological age, five years, seven months; 
Mental age, four years, five months; Intelligence Quotient, .79. 

Home Environment. Lives upstairs in an apartment-like 
house; rooms are usually very dirty and uncared for since mother 
is away working from early morning until often late at night. The 
family consists of the mother and three older brothers. Norwegian 
is largely spoken at home. 

The father died in the insane asylum at Rochester. The mother 
is a low-grade moron, having an [.Q. of .52. She is trying to keep 
the family together though and so works all day scrubbing floors 
and cleaning. She is a small, rather pleasant looking woman, but 
is extremely simple and has no idea of planning ahead and spend- 
ing money properly. For example, a year ago she had a position 
in which she earned thirty dollars a week, so she bought a piano 
on the installment plan and began having one of the boys take 
piano lessons at a dollar an hour! She had been given a small 
Mother’s Pension, but on her refusal to codperate in this and other 
matters, it was discontinued. She seems to be fairly strong 
physically and has endured all sorts of privations so that the chil- 
dren might have whatever they desire! 

The oldest boy was graduated from the eighth grade and is now 
working as a delivery boy at a small grocery near by. He is 
eighteen years of age. The next two boys of twelve and ten years 
respectively were put in a special class and removed from the 
home. The nine-year-old boy is now in the second grade of this 
school and the seven-year-old is in the first grade. The former has 
an 1.Q. of .78 and the latter of 1.01. 

Heredity. Nothing could be found out concerning the heredity 
of this family. The mother would not even admit that her husband 
died at Rochester. 

Early history and physical condition of the child. The mother 
couldn’t remember anything about the early history of the child. 





*This term refers to the teacher’s opinion of the child. 
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Apparently, however, the child is in fair health, considering the 
way he eats and lives. 

Habits. Since the mother is away all day the children must 
shift for themselves. Hence they are growing up as they please; 
they run wild and amuse themselves; they eat as they please and 
do as they please. This child is very suggestible, and is a par- 
ticularly loud and boisterous child, much more so than his brothers. 
He is very lazy at home and is not at all codperative. He is 
careless and thoughtless always, but has a cheerful disposition and 
little temper. 

General Comment. This is a typical case of the child of low- 
grade intelligence whose family is of about the same type as he. 
He is growing up with no training and discipline except what he 
gets in school. Under such conditions and in such an environment 
his case appears almost hopeless. His loud, boisterous attitude 
does not lead one to believe that he will develop into that type of 
meek, unassuming person who is too peaceful to do anything good 
or bad. Presumaby this child is destined to cost the state some 
money. A changed environment and early vocational training 
seem to be the only means of helping him. 


E. R. (Backward.) Girl. 

Teacher’s Comment. Mother died when child was one week 
old. Child is spoiled; always lived in the country and ran wild. 
Unpleasant child, though her only difficulty as far as character 
goes, seems to be lack of training and discipline. 

Stanford-Binet. Chronological age, seven years, eight months; 
Mental age, eight years, eleven months; Intelligence Quotient, 1.16. 

Basal age was seven years, but child passed one test in the 
twelve-year series. When asked if she ever worked hard in school 
she replied, ‘‘ Yes, one day I had to!’’ 

Home Environment. Lives upstairs in a neat attractive house. 
Her family, American, consists of father, grandmother and young 
aunt. The mother, who died when the child was a week old, was a 
lively, vivacious woman, though sickly; not at all nervous. The 
father, on the other hand, is quiet and reserved with a tendency 
to nervousness. He is away selling insurance most of the time. 

The aunt, the father’s sister, is a small, thin, nervous girl of 
about twenty-five. She is trying to do her best for the child, but 
she can’t understand her nature. She is intelligent, but physically 
weak. The grandmother, on the father’s side, is also nervous and 
not well. Both try hard, but are not fitted for their task. 

Heredity. In this regard nothing specific could be learned 
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about the heredity of the child, aside from certain descriptive 
traits. The mother’s family was characterized in general as being 
full of life and spirits, always happy and cheerful, while the 
father’s family were the nervous, quiet, more intellectual type. 

Early history and physical condition. The birth was normal, 
full term, and the child was always well cared for. She walked at 
about fourteen months, and talked somewhat at the same time. At 
present she has a remarkable physique and muscular development. 
She is apparently perfectly well. 

Habits. This child was brought up on a farm, where she was 
allowed to run wild. She helped her father do the farm work and 
acted the part of a boy always. She attended country school where 
a young, inexperienced teacher let her do just as she pleased. She 
did no work in school, but led the other children in everything. 
Now she is in a city school where she must be constantly restrained 
and must do a certain type of work, get a lot of details that don’t 
interest her, and be in a room and grade with children a year or so 
younger than herself. She dislikes girls, because they are so 
effeminate and wants to play with the boys. The child is becoming 
surly and mean in her dislike of school and in her home where no 
one understands her or can control her. The real child is sunny 
and bright, but she is fast being spoiled. She likes music and is 
taking piano lessons from her aunt. 

General Comment. The case of this child is one of the most 
pathetic of all, since there is excellent material to deal with in the 
first place, and this material is being threatened with ruin merely 
because she is not understood or properly trained at home and at 
school. The rigorous school system which says, for example, that 
‘*the top of the letter ‘d’ must come up just exactly two-thirds of 
the space between the lines, or else the work is wrong”’’ is aiding 
materially in her downfall. Conditions such as these are the main 
ones that are heading this child towards pronounced maladjust- 
ments in school and in social life. 


Summary of the data obtained from all thirty-eight children 
has been assembled under three general headings, (1) heredity, 
(2) environment, and (3) physical health (a combination of 
hereditary and environmental factors). 

I. Heredity. 

A. Abnormal Conditions. In eight of the total thirty-eight 
cases, of whom three were brothers, mental backwardness as ex- 
pressed by the Intelligence Quotient seemed due to defective 
heredity. In seventeen cases there was a history of weak nervous 
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condition and lack of emotional balance, expressing itself in 
hysteria, by nervous breakdowns, and by a tendency to nervousness 
and restlessness. In four cases, including three brothers, there 
was a history of insanity or epilepsy. In two cases there was 
alcoholism in the families and in three cases a history of goiter. 

Despite the fact that complete histories of heredity were not 
available in all cases, it would seem that heredity is somewhat 
influential in forming the problem child, since of 38 cases, 24 or 
63 per cent had some kind of abnormal heredity as a background. 
It is also evident from these data, however, that in the other 37 
per cent of cases and in some of the cases included in the 63 per 
cent, other factors must also be present to cause the degree of 
maladjustment described. 

B. Sexes of children. 

The sexes balanced almost evenly, there being eighteen boys 
and twenty girls in the group. 


Il. Environment. 

A. Foreign and American Families. 

There was a total of nineteen families in which both parents or 
the fathers were born in some foreign country, as shown in 
Table IV. 


TaBLeE IV. NATIONALITIES OF 38 CHILDREN AS DETERMINED BY BIRTHPLACE 
OF THE FATHERS. 
Nationality Number Cases 
Scandinavian. ... 
American. ... 
Czechoslovakian . 
Russian... . L 
, eee ee ee adh Ge eet o tain iay 


Of these families, six were unschooled and non-English speak- 
ing, nine were unschooled but English speaking, and four were 
educated and English speaking. By ‘‘unschooled’’ is meant those 
persons who did not complete the sixth grade of the elementary 
school. 

There was a total of nineteen families where both parents or 
the fathers were born in the United States, of whom thirteen were 
unschooled. 

Of the total number of children enrolled in the kindergarten, 
the first and second grades of this school, seventy-eight were of 
American parentage and sixty-nine of foreign parentage. This 
means that 24.3 per cent of the total American group were ‘‘prob- 
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lems’’ and 27.4 per cent of the foreign group, showing that only 
3.1 per cent more of the foreign children than of the American 
children were ‘‘problems.’’ Evidently, though in some cases the 
foreign adaptive problem is very hard, consideration of a concrete 
group shows only a slight difference between the number of prob- 
lem children found in foreign and American families. 

B. Children living with some person other than parent. 

Five children come under this classification, four of whom 
were living with aunts and one with a woman in no way related. 
In some few cases, therefore, the fact that the child is not living 
in his own home either seems to aggravate vonditions already 
developed, or in a few cases possibly to cause the conditions. 

C. Position of the child in the family. 

In four cases the children were the only children in families. 
By itself this fact is not significant, but when studied in connection 
with characteristics peculiar to problem children, it has impor- 
tance. For instance, in all but one of the cases investigated, 
evidence showed that these children had been given too much 
attention, and in all but one case the children had speech defects, 
which are caused, Doctor Blanton of the University of Wisconsin 
has said, in nine cases out of ten by poor home conditions or 
training, and not by physical disability in the mouth. 

In twelve cases the children were the youngest in the family. 
In these cases too we find interesting and significant groupings of 
traits. For example, in ten of these twelve cases too much atten- 
tion was given the children, in eight cases speech defects were 
present, in seven cases the children were supersensitive and nine 
of them were also called nervous, restless and timid. 

Ten oldest children in the family were also found in this group. 
Among these children four have or had in their early childhood 
too much attention and three were neglected. Seven were super- 
sensitive and five were timid. All but one of them were of ex- 
tremely affectionate dispositions, showing perhaps the neglect of 
the emotional nature of these children when younger children come 
into the family and claim parental affection. 

Of the six cases where the child was the only boy or girl in a 
family of other children, five were very timid and four were 
nervous and restless. There were only twelve cases where the 
children held some midposition among other children of the family. 

D. Treatment of the child in the family. 

Extreme ignorance on the part of the parents in the most 
fundamenta) rules of child training, such for instance as kind of 
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food and habits of sleep, seems to be the most flagrant and frequent 
cause for poor adjustment of children in the home and in the 
school, this factor being present in twenty-four of the thirty-eight 
cases. Hand in hand with this situation is the lack of understand- 
ing of the children found in twenty-three cases. 

Clearly differentiated yet overlapping this group is a group 
of thirty-two children, including nineteen who receive too much 
petting and attention (good and bad) and thirteen who are 
neglected. In short, (1) either ignorance or lack of understanding 
or both are conspicuous factors in the analysis of thirty-one prob- 
Jem cases; (2) either too much attention or neglect or both are 
conspicuous factors in the analysis of thirty-two problem cases. 
In only three cases were there signs of actual cruelty. 

EK. Treatment of the child in school. 

In nineteen cases the teachers claimed that although they 
thought the children were not actually dull, still they believed they 
were not able to grasp the school work as well as the average child. 
As a matter of fact only seven of these nineteen children were 
below .95 1.Q. and fifteen were either very timid or very sensitive, 
not the type which puts itself forward to any degree. 

Only eight children were called really bright by the teachers, 
and of these two had I.Q.s of .96 and one of 1.05. The rest had 
[.Q.8 of 1.15 or above. Yet the brightest child in the entire group 
of thirty-eight with an intelligence quotient of 1.38 (near genius) 
was not included. Psychological tests showed also that twelve 
children in the entire group had I.Q.s of 1.10 or above and ten in 
the group had 1.Q.s of 1.15 or above. Discounting therefore the 
three children who though called bright by the teachers were 
actually only average, there were seven children of superior 
ability, which ability was not recognized by the teachers. There 
seems to be an antipathy for the teachers to call a child bright, 
though surely there is no hesitation in calling a child dull!® 
Further, all but one of the eight children called bright by the 
teachers were extremely affectionate. In part this characteristic 
may account for the teachers’ partiality to them. 

In contrast, in eight cases the teacher actually expressed a 
dislike for the children and in ten cases the children were disliked 
by their schoolmates. In all but two cases of the children dis- 
liked by the teachers the children were overtalkative, and in these 
two exceptions the children were stubborn and jealous. Indirectly, 





* Dvorak, H. Dealey. The Mental Tests of a Superior Child. Mental Hygiene. 
April 1923. , 
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it would seem that these facts throw light upon the ‘‘conditions’”’ 
which prejudice a teacher. 

F. Some general character traits of the children. 

When the character traits most frequently occurring in cases 
of maladjustment were summarized, the following results were 
found. Children were nervous and restless in twenty-six cases, 
very sensitive in twenty-three cases, very affectionate in twenty- 
two cases, timid in twenty-one cases, speech defects in eighteen 
cases, exceptionally talkative in sixteen cases, stubborn in thirteen 
eases, overbold in eleven cases and jealous in five cases. Grouping 
the timid and sensitive children together, we find that 73 per cent 
of the children belong in one or the other or in both of these group- 
ings. When the affectionate and talkative groups are combined 
with the timid and sensitive we find that 99 per cent of the children 
have one or more of these characteristics. 


G. Economic conditions. 

Judgment of the economic condition of the families was made 
by the writer on the basis of the occupations of the fathers, the 
home conditions as they actually were found, and the general im- 
pression and comments made by the family. The results show 
very poor conditions in eight cases, poor conditions in thirteen 
cases, average conditions in thirteen cases and above average in 


four cases. 


III. Physical conditions. 
There was no way of having a doctor examine the physical con- 


dition of these children. Information reported here was obtained 
from the statements of the parents, checked up by the teachers’ 
statements and the general appearance of the children. Final 
results show twenty-one children in fair health, nine in poor health 
and eight in excellent health. All but two of the children who 
were in poor health were nervous and restless, and these two were 
below average in intelligence. In thirteen cases the children had 
had serious diseases, and each one of them excepting the two chil- 
dren just mentioned and one other child, was very nervous. 

If the writer were asked to describe the typical ‘‘problem”’ 
child, in the strict sense she would be unable to do so, since the 
different causative factors are not evenly distributed among the 
children. On the other hand, facts of this study do allow for a 
certain generalized sketch, given as follows. 

“In general a ‘‘problem’’ child would be one, either of foreign 
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or American nationality, whose heredity showed some degree of 
abnormality. He (generically speaking) would be a spoiled, ‘‘only 
child,’’ or the ‘‘youngest child’’ receiving too much attention, or 
the ‘‘oldest child’’ receiving too little affection. Adults in his 
family would not observe the fundamental rules of proper habit 
formation, on account of ignorance or lack of understanding of the 
child. Either he would receive entirely too much attention or he 
would be neglected. In school such conditions instead of being 
alleviated would be increased, and the child would develop unsocial 
habits. Outstanding features of this child’s behavior would be 
extreme sensitivity and timidity, or an overdeveloped affectionate 
nature, or extreme talkativeness in an effort to attract attention 
to himself. He may come from any economic class. He may be in 
good health or in poor health with a tendency toward the latter 
condition, since maladjustments are increased by and increase 
‘‘nervousness.’’ He may be either a boy or a girl. 

The writer found that contrary to the experiences of some in- 
vestigators, both in her experience in social work and in visiting 
the homes of the thirty-eight children here studied, the codperation 
of all parents is excellent if they are properly approached. 

As a result of this study the writer wishes to make three sug- 
gestions, which she believes to be of vital importance in education, 
namely, 

(1) Sinee the principals and teachers in a school have little 
time for home visiting and are rarely trained to give psychological 
examinations, in order to obtain a better understanding of the 
traits and habits of the pupils, as well as true knowledge of their 
actual mental ability, there should be attached to each school a 
Home Visitor trained thoroughly along psychological and social 
lines, whose function would be the study of the individual children, 
especially in the kindergarten, the first and second grades. 

(2) A school nurse should be attached to each school, whose 
sole duty it should be to look out for the physical health of the 
children from the kindergarten through the eighth grade, the nurse 
to act in conjunction with the school physician of course. 

(3) Some means should be found of educating boys and girls 
for parenthood before marriage. The deep interest and apprecia- 
tion shown by these mothers in the welfare of their children, and 
at the same time, the woeful lack of understanding of elementary 
rules of hygiene and habit formation on their part, proved the 
need for this work. 
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Finally, the writer wishes to urge that the children be thor- 
oughly understood by their teachers, in so far as this be possible 
through objective measures and rational subjective estimates, in 
the very first years of their school life, so that then, before habits 
are too deeply rooted, bad habits may be eliminated, misdirected 
energy reguided into safer channels, and the children graded in 
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CASTING NNT 4 “STUTTERING DEVIL’’ 


By HERBERT AUSTIN AIKINS, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


AKE was fourteen; he was Jewish; he had a broad, friendly 
J smile; and he was obviously intelligent. He had stood first 

in his class in the grades, and now he was in high school 
trying to win the same place there, while incidentally he peddled 
more evening papers than any other boy in the district. But he 
stuttered abominably; and so his teacher sent him to her friend 
the psychologist, from whose many pages of manuscript this tale 
is put together. 

Stutterers are the victims of emotional habits, which ean be cor- 
rected like any other habits if one can only trace them to their 
source and break them up from within. If a child has rushed 
through a dark lane, scared out of its wits, two things will happen 
in the future; he will shy away from the lane, especially in the 
dark; and if something starts him into it he will rush through it 
in the same headlong way as he did before. A horse would do the 
same. It is a simple matter of emotional habit which is at the 
root of all the phenomena that Freudians describe in terms of 
‘unconscious ideas,’’ ‘‘ buried emotions’’ and ‘‘complexes.’’ And 
the way to break up the habit is to gain the child’s confidence 
and go through the lane a few times with him, encouraging him 
to stop and examine each spooky object, until nameless fear gives 
way to confident knowledge and ‘‘the place of dragons, where 
each one lay’’ has become such a familiar and commonplace lane 
that it is quite impossible to rush blindly through it again. This 
is breaking up the habit from within,—a very different matter 
from sitting somewhere in the light and telling the child that it 
is absurd to be afraid. He knows that already. 


FIRST AND SECOND INTERVIEWS—MARCH 20 AND 29, 19— 


Jake is seated in an easy chair and tells his story: 

‘‘T have got to swallow before I can talk. In a crowd I get 
kind of nervous and can’t say the words, and sometimes, too, 
when I am alone with one person, but I am all right when I am 
at home like. It began when I was five and a half, about two or 
three months after I started school. I do not know exactly what 
happened. It must have been some excitement or something. 
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All of a sudden one day in school the teacher was surprised to see 
me stammering. I can remember that day yet. 

‘*About a year ago I found out that all I have to do is to 
swallow and then I’d start. When I was younger I used to go 
‘Hiss pfiff’ and then I’d start... Some of the children used to 
laugh at me. I can’t remember what the excitement was.”’ 

To help find the ‘‘excitement’’ the psychologist asked Jake 
to lie back comfortably in the easy chair, close his eyes, make no 
effort whatever to control his thoughts, but notice anything that 
happened to come into his mind. If something very terrible has 
happened to a person he tends to shy away from anything con- 
nected with it in his thinking no less than in his speech and con- 
duct, and the habit of avoiding That Awful Thing is one of the 
many influences that determine the direction of his purposeful 
thinking. But if he can be made to relax enough, the habit of 
avoidance may disappear for the moment with the other direct- 
ing forces, and the long-avoided Thing may come spontaneously 
often in visions startlingly vivid. So Jake closed his eyes and 
relaxed. But he did not say what came to him until he was asked 
to; for in cases like this the patient is likely to get lost and ab- 
sorbed in emotional fixation on the vision before him. So the 
reader can imagine the psychologist constantly prodding his 
victim to give utterance to his thoughts and feelings by such oft- 
repeated questions as ‘‘And now?’’, ‘‘Now Jake?’’, ‘‘Jake, what 
is it?’’ in varying degrees of encouragement, indifference or in- 
sistence. Things do not run along as smoothly as they seem to in 
the story. ‘‘I was thinking of the first day in school that I started 
stammering. I have been sorry for it ever since. I can see my 
teacher sitting by the desk with me there right near her. It was 
after school when she called me up and asked why I stammered. 
I had not done so the day before. I was kind of surprised my- 
self.—That is about all I saw. It got shut out of my mind then.”’ 
Repressed memories have a curious way of coming back in vivid 
visions, and of vanishing again when the present world obtrudes 
too much. It is part of the clinician’s task to help the sufferer to 
see the buried past in the light of the present (as one teaches the 
child to see his dark lane in its proper commonplace surround- 
ings). But before the past can be understood it must be brought 
to light. So again Jake has to close his eyes and relax. 

‘*After that I went home. My mother kind of upbraided me 
for starting to stammer. Then I went up to the attic.—I had 


1 Stutterers frequently learn to use a ‘‘starter’’ of some sort to work off their 
embarrassment. 
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been trying [in the attic] to get over it, but I did not succeed very 
well and got discouraged. I did not try any more then when I 
was young. I believe that because my mother upbraided me I 
got worse. I got excited and nervous.’’ 

Kyes closed again. ‘‘It is a kind of a blank. The second part 
got mixed up with it.’”’ Again. ‘‘That night I went to bed kind 
of sore. I started to cry and kept on for an hour. At last I 
fell asleep. I was sore because that was the first day I stam- 
mered. I am getting kind of used to stammering.—I have not 
thought of these events before.’’ 

Tries again. ‘‘ Nothing. Absolutely nothing. A kind of a blank.’’ 
He gives a start—‘Before I went to sleep my sister told me 
the story of Demosthenes and the pebbles, and the whole family 
was kind of excited and my eldest sister took me on her lap; 
and that night I found some pebbles in the yard and went up 
to the attic and tried to talk with the pebbles in my mouth. At 
first I nearly succeeded, but one of the pebbles nearly went down 
my throat, so I quit.’’ (Jake tells this excitedly. Then he is 
told to close his eyes and relax again.) 

‘‘Nothing. Been trying to think of something.’’ That is bad 
technique. So he is told to merely relax. Suddenly he opens his 
eyes and speaks. 

‘‘The next day I again stammered and my teacher held me 
after school and told me the same story as my sister. I told her 
a stone had nearly gone down my throat, and she said that was 
the only eure she knew. She gave my sister some books to read, 
but it did not help.’’—‘‘They come kind of suddenly, these pic- 
tures of old scenes.’’—‘‘ Nothing.’’—‘‘ After I went home I tried 
some other things, but they were of no avail. After that I studied 
my lessons with the habit of stammering all through the grades.”’ 

‘‘There’s one other thing. When I was about nine I was 
playing with my father’s revolver, and it had a bullet in it, and 
the bullet just missed my temple by three or four inches. There 
is a hole in the wall where it went. That made me kind of ex- 
cited. After that my brother fell down from the porch, two or 
three stories high, and eut his head above the eye. After that 
my mother had an operation on her gallstones. That kind of 
excited the family. There were lots of troubles in our family 
when I was young.”’ 

Eyes closed; suddenly he speaks. ‘‘One Sunday I was out in 
the woods and was frightened by a snake. It chased me about 
half a mile. I was about ten. It was a rattle-snake too. It buzzed. 
We used to live in a country town in western Pennsylvania.’’— 
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**Tt is all a blank. I can’t think.’’—‘Just a blank. My eyeballs 
move around when my mind is a blank.’’ (This was true. It is 
easy to see eyeballs move beneath closed lids.) 

Speaks suddenly. ‘‘When I was young I used to get in a lot 
of scraps with the boys. Three or four of us would go and get 
green apples; then they wouldn’t divide, and we had a free for all 
scrap. The orchard was near the woods where I had the scare.’’ 
(His eyes go.) ‘‘It’s a blank.’’ ‘‘When I was about five years 
old I was chased by a mad dog about two or three days before I 
started my stammering, and if it wasn’t for my father I might 
have been bitten. He took a club and knocked it on the head. 
That stunned it. Then three or four more blows killed it. I 
believe that must have been one of the main causes [of the 
stuttering]. I ran about as fast as my legs would carry me. [| 
hadn’t any place to run to, but it was right near the house. I did 
not have any chance to go up the stairs because the dog can run 
faster. So I ran around the house for a while till my father saw 
the danger and saw the dog and hit it on the head.’’ [‘*Were you 
yelling?’ ] ‘‘I’ll say Iwas! My father heard me. I was coming 
from a movie show. I was calling for my father and mother. No, 
I wasn’t stuttering then. I did not tell my teacher about the dog. 
I did not think it would do any good. I dreamed about it for one 
or two nights after the event, then I forgot about it until now. 
I never tried to tell anyone the story. I was kind of ashamed of 
my cowardice. I thought that if I’d tell it my companions would 
kind of taunt me for the act.’’ The reader may notice how the 
mad dog incident, the original cause of the trouble, is, quite char- 
acteristically, the last ‘‘excitement’’ to be recalled, how Jake 
mixes past and present tenses in reporting his visions and things 
they suggest, and how successfully he had repressed this horrid 
memory. 

He closes his eyes again. ‘‘ Nothing. It is a kind of agitated 
blank. Every time it is a blank I am agitated and my eyeballs 
move. I don’t believe I can remember anything more.’’ [‘‘ What 
does this agitated blank feel like?’’] ‘‘I feel as though somebody 
must be hidden somewhere. I can’t get at him. I don’t know 
whether it is a person or an animal. It must be something.”’ 
[‘*Do you feel as though you were alone or as though someone 
were with you?’’] ‘‘As though I were alone. Also that something 
is going to happen. Isn’t that superstition?’’ ‘‘Nothing. My 
head gets kind of hot and I feel as if I was going to get a 
headache. ’’ 


*The psychologist’s questions are in brackets. 
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To help overcome the influence of ordinary present-day interests 
and make it easier for old, dissociated thoughts and feelings to 
return, the psychologist now holds a watch against Jake’s ear 
and tells him to listen to the tick, but still continue to notice 
anything else that comes to mind. 

‘*Half the time my mind is on the watch and half the time I 
remember the first day I stammered. I could hear the watch and 
yet actually see that first day. I could see myself standing before 
my teacher, and she was asking why I stammered. I said ‘I don’t 
know why.’ My mother had noticed it in the morning before I 
went to school. It was about breakfast time when I started to 
stammer. I could tell by my mother’s face that she noticed it. 
It was when I asked for a slice of bread, and I could notice her 
surprise when I stammered. I think that was the first time I had 
ever done it.’’ [‘‘ What were you thinking of when you asked for 
the bread?’’] ‘‘I just asked for a slice of bread and she handed 
me the butter with it.’’ Note how detailed this recollection is! 
That is typical. 

‘* Just a blank.’’ ‘‘I was feeling that someone was near that 
was going to do something. I could feel something in my mind 
that someone was near. I do not know if it was a person or a 
thing. It seemed over my right shoulder, in the back at my right 
ear, about where that corner of the wall is. I can’t describe the 
thing exactly, but it looked to me of a greenish black, a greenish, 
grayish black, and it had horns. It had a human face though.’’ 
(‘Was it facing you?’’] ‘‘Yes. It looked as if it was coming 
towards me, and it had the wings of a bat. I can’t say it was an 
angel.’’ What Jake described was in fact a perfectly correct 
conventional devil. When he was asked if it was more like a 
devil, he replied, ‘‘ Almost like him.’’ ‘‘I am thinking that’s a 
kind of superstition.’’ ‘‘Unless he had larger eyes than a human 
person has, and he was looking at me as if he was going to catch 
me. He was after me. I don’t know what you’ll think of it, but 
that’s the fact.’”’ ‘‘Just a blank. I am agitated again. There 
comes a feeling about something; I don’t know what it is. No, 
[am not afraid. Only I’d like to meet that person face to face if 
he tries to haunt me like that. I’d iike to see if I described him 
right.”’ ‘*I was grappling with that person and I was choking 
him. I had him down and I was choking him. I’d like to have 
killed him before you spoke.’’ ‘‘He was trying to get his hands 
at my face. I had one of my feet on his arm, and his other hand 
was free and he was trying to get that hand at my face.’’ ‘‘He’s 
green now;—and just now he’s red.”’ ‘‘Just a blank. It seemed 
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to me, although I did not see it, that he got free of my—got loose 
of my hold (much stuttering) and that he had a better chance at 
me than I had at him.’’ [‘‘Were you yelling?’’] ‘‘No. This was 
in a lonely place. It seemed to be a barren desert. It was dark, 
and there didn’t seem to be any stars or anything that was dark 
(sic) or any trees. It was all a barren desert.’’ ‘‘I was just on 
the point of knocking him over again when you stopped me.’’ 

Jake is now told that he need not stop seeing things in order 
to tell about them. He proceeds. 

‘*T have him down, and I had my revolver with me, and I have 
two of his hands with my one hand, while with my right hand I 
take out my revolver and shot him right through the heart; and 
I hope I’ll conquer him yet.’’ ‘‘I am thinking, it seems to me 
that this person is this stammering; that it is personified by this 
person.’’ ‘Yes, I’ve got him killed.’’ 

That guess of Jake’s about the stammering comes near the 
truth; he has fought the stammering as he fights the demon; the 
emotions fit. But we shall see that the devil is also the dog—he is 
mixed up with the pebble that Jake nearly swallowed—he is a 
boyhood companion—and he is anyone that has ever had to be 
feared or fought in a bloodeurdling tale. Jake had known him of 
old, with all appropriate emotion; he had doubtless dreamed of 
him before he was chased by the dog; and a devil image could 
always come to fit a lingering fear or tension. For it must be 
remembered that in dreams and phantasies images are determined 
by feelings, and not vice versa. The emotions are there in their 
own right; for they have a way of lasting for hours in the back- 
ground of consciousness and of recurring at slight provocation, 
and they easily become habitual; and the images they bring with 
them may become habitual also, like gestures or exclamations. 

‘‘Just nothing. The light shined right in my eyes. At first I 
was kind of in repose, then the light shined on my eyes and I 
had to open them.’’ ‘‘In repose. Just a little before I opened my 
eyes I was kind of uneasy. I thought it might come back again, 
that it might come to life again whether I shot it or not. This 
must be magic. I was just wondering how to get rid of it.’’ 

The devil really kept coming back because the fear continued, 
and the magic was invoked by Jake to account for it. This is 
what Freud calls secondary elaboration. 

[‘‘Did you ever see this face before?’’] ‘‘In my early age, 
every other day I had a fight with a boy of my size. One day he’d 
win, and another day I’d win. The face is almost like this boy’s, 
except that the boy didn’t have horns. Do you think there is 
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anything the matter with my head? ‘‘I never thought of these 
things much until you just reminded me of them.’’ ‘‘ Absolutely 
nothing. My eyes just twinged naturally.’’ ‘‘I thought that thing 
came back to life and haunted me again.’’ ‘‘Who is that person? 
Or is it anything in the mind?’’ ‘*Nobody knows exactly how 
scared I was of the dog. I actually saw it now. It was terrible, 
[ should say.’’ There is another fight. Jake shoots the devil 
from behind a tree, chokes him while the devil chokes back, and 
finally ‘‘got him for sure by crushing his head with a rock,’’ then 
sees him lying still, says he is gone, and feels much relieved. ‘‘I 
am just kind of happy now, almost. He’s one of three things, the 
stammering or the boy or the choking.”’ 

It should be stated that the summer before Jake’s visit he had 
had an operation on his throat, presumably for adenoids or tonsils 
or both. Perhaps they contributed to the perpetuation or revival 
of the sense of being choked. 





SECOND CONFERENCE—MARCH 29 


Jake reports that on the whole the stuttering is better, and 
recounts the events of the previous conference. ‘‘You told me to 
lie down and think. I got uneasy. I was chased by a mad dog 
and by a snake. I shot a pistol right close to my head. At times 
my mind was a blank. My eyeballs moved and I was agitated. 
[ had a feeling that someone was near. I described that person 
almost like a devil. I had a combat with him and knocked him 
unconscious twice, but then he got up again and the third time I 
knocked him for good.’’ As to his sleep and dreams, ‘‘I am 
restless in my sleep. I knock the covers off the bed and in the 
morning the cushions are all knocked around, but I do not dream 
at all. I think there must be another devil or I wouldn’t be 
restless. Somehow my mind is nuts. I have to use slang once in 
a while to express it.’’ 

Jake closes his eyes, the devil reappears, in spite of the fact 
that he had been so thoroughly killed, and the fight begins again. 
‘*Last week I was trying to get that out of my mind and couldn’t.’’ 

As seen the next time, Jake’s enemy ‘‘had horns, and, gee! 
he looked just like a devil. He started shooting at me and I hid 
behind the tree and started shooting at him.’’ [‘‘Did you hit 
him?’’] **I did not come to that yet. He wounded me right in 
the neeck—in the throat. I’d like to get him though! (No stam- 
mering.) I just bled to death there. He was afraid to come near 
me for fear I’d shoot him. I suppose he did not know I was dead 
there.’’ [**What does it feel like to be dead?’’] ‘‘You just sleep 
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forever, quietly and peacefully. If you are dead you can’t 


worry.’”’ 

Eyes closed again. ‘‘Nothing. Just a blank.’’ ‘‘I was un- 
easy.’’ ‘‘I was just kind of dreaming—idling away my time— 
about nothing. My mind strayed to an unknown corner of the 
world. I don’t know where.’’ (The closed eyes seem peaceful.) 

‘*He must have got the magic juice and put it in my mouth. 
I drank it, and they took me to the dungeon down below and they 
tortured me like everything. They put chains on me and beat me 
with a whip and everything. That is about all.’’ ([‘‘Did it 
hurt?’’] ‘‘It must have and they told me they were going to put 
me in the fire.’’ 

At this point something is said about the sign of the cross, 
but Jake thought that would not do, ‘‘because I am a Jew’’; and 
as to imitating Luther and throwing a Bible [perhaps it was only 
an ink bottle] at the devil, that would not do either. It would be 
‘*an insult to the Bible. We read the Bible.’’* Closing his eyes 
again, Jake goes on as though there had been no interruption. 

‘‘They took those chains off me, and a week afterwards, almost 
to the exact minute, they threw me into that fire and the flames 
just consumed me. Gee whizz, I wonder what they will do next!’’ 

[‘*What does it feel like to be consumed?’’] ‘‘It just con- 
sumed me right in a second. I couldn’t get the feeling of it.’’ 
‘*No, sir, I don’t like trying this. I am telling you the truth!’’ 
Jake spies a hairpin and infers that a girl has been in the room, 
for he has been reading ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’; and then he talks 
for a while about college and other matters of general interest, 
until he is asked to close his eyes again. For a while he sees 
nothing, feels entirely comfortable and breathes heavily. He 
opens his eyes, which look sleepy, and says, with very little 
stuttering, ‘‘I was knocked around for a while. They opened the 
coffin.’’ [**What then?’’] ‘‘I did not come to that yet.’’ Then, 
stuttering very badly, he proceeds: ‘‘I lay quite still for a while 
in the coffin and they started hunting something right near my 
head, and they put the juice in again, and I came to life, and two 
of them held my hands and then told me to go out; and with one 
hand I just threw one of those imps into the fire, and the rest of 
them started fighting with me and I took up a couple of bricks 
and threw them at them, and before Satan could take out his 
revolver again I vanished. That was some fight with them. I 
don’t know what this will lead to.’’ [‘‘What do you think about 


But the writer never 





* One reads of cures effected by a clever use of superstition. 
got results by anything but plain truth-telling. 
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it all?’’]  ‘‘I must be going crazy. To tell the truth I don’t like 
to think about this.’’ 

When Jake is asked to explain where he got all these ideas he 
says his mother used to tell him all kinds of stories of things that 
used to happen in Russia. There were stories of ghosts and 
especially of things that happened in the night when she was going 
home and heard a noise and started running. Once in a while the 
stories were about the devil. ‘‘I heard these stories about the 
devil in the same place where I was chased by the dog,’’ and the 
time for telling them was before he went to bed. He had read for 
himself ‘‘The Gold Bug’’ and ‘‘Captain Kidd’’ and others like 
them. And he must have read about the devil in the fairy book, 
which he could read good when he was six; his sister used to 
teach him at night. Thus the fears and fancies and dreams of a 
five- or six-year-old still haunt the boy of fourteen, though to be 
sure he has enriched it all with the fruits of his later reading. 

Told to close his eyes once more and see the devil and ask him 
if he is real. He reports: ‘‘ He said he is not real. He just wanted 
to haunt me so that I could stammer. I just told him what I 
thought of him—that he is a doggone coward. It was in hell that 
I talked with him. Nobody else was there, just him himself.’’ 
Asked to see him again Jake says: ‘‘He just shrinks. He seems 
to be getting smaller and smaller until there is hardly anything 
left of him. He didn’t say anything. He was just kind of shiver- 
ing and just shrunk.’’ Jake gives a low, happy whistle and 
reports that he feels better. As for the devil, he continued shrink- 
ing until he became the size of a small pebble, and then changed 
himself into a pebble, which Jake picked up and threw into the 
lake, where it lay peacefully at the bottom. ‘‘It must be my 
imagination, but this pebble must have some relation to the pebbles 
that I tried to, to—I almost swallowed that pebble.’’ 

But the devil is not yet disposed of, for the pebble transforms 
itself into a fish, and Jake does not tell the fish that it is not real 
‘‘because it hasn’t any ears.’’ But he grabs it by the tail and 
throws it upon the land. And then it turns back into a pebble. 
sut at last Jake smashes the pebble into bits with the butt of his 
gun, and feels better. It is clear that Jake is winning his fight, 
and though in some of his visions he is sometimes ‘‘scared a little’’ 
he also sometimes laughs. The demon is losing its terrors. After 
a while Jake is asked ‘‘How old are you?’’ ‘‘Fourteen.’’ ‘‘Are 
you sure you are not five?’’ ‘‘I guess I must be.’’ ‘*‘You know 
there isn’t any devil?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘*‘Then why don’t you tell that 
to the thing you see?’’ With the watch to his ear Jake closes his 
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eyes and then reports: ‘‘I told him he was a sneaking coward; 
and the devil did not mind it at all. I told him something more, 
but that isn’t fit to repeat.’’ 

To get the devil and the fights out of Jake’s mind the impor- 
tant thing was to get him used to facing such fancies without fear. 
And to that end it seemed wise to let him keep on seeing his 
demon, with more and more accompanying sense of his real sur- 
roundings, until the fear wore fully out and he got a proper 
perspective. 

Before Jake goes away he is told to keep repeating ‘‘There is 
no devil; I just dreamed it. And I do not have to stutter.’’ But 
he thinks he would feel safer if he could really smash up a pebble 
like the one in his visions. So a few days later he mails the 
psychologist a little paper of white powder: ‘‘ Enclosed please find 
the pebble all smashed up. I feel fine now.’’ And of course the 
psychologist told all of his friends how he had cast out a devil. 
But he knew he could not cure the stuttering until he had also cast 
out the fear of the dog. 


THIRD INTERVIEW—APRIL 5 


Jake reports that for the first four days of the past week he 
kept saying his piece and did not stutter; then he was so busy 
reading ‘‘Tom Sawyer’’ and other books from the library that he 
forgot to say it, and the stuttering returned. In his dreams 
sometimes the devil came back to life, and Jake simply does not 
know what to believe about the existence of such a being. If there 
really is a devil ‘‘he would be tormenting me,’’ and if there isn’t 
Jake does not know how it is all to be explained. As to God, 
‘*Sure, I believe in Him; I’m no atheist yet.’’ And Jake believes 
also that God must be stronger than the devil. But he does not 
think that God knows about his troubles, and he does not know 
how to tell Him; for ‘‘we don’t say our own prayers, we read them 
from the Bible,’’ and there is no prayer about this in the Bible. 
But he is glad that the pulverized pebble is in good hands, ‘‘and 
1 just hope you will put it into a safe where it will not get out. 
If I’d know for certain that he can’t get away, I’d feel better. 
You are to write me if he ever gets out. I hope you don’t lose 
him.’’ Jake says he has dreamed twice that the devil came back 
to life again, and three or four times that he was smashed to 
pieces and couldn’t. But he admits that he has never thought of 
saying how lucky he was to get away from that dog. 

The dog, however, is what the psychologist is after, he thinks 
that its time has come, and he means to make Jake’s terrifying 
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experience with it a commonplace memory rather than an ever- 
present, though repressed, reality by forcing the boy to live 
through it and tell all about it so often that it begins to bore him 
and ‘‘passes as a tale that is told.’’ So Jake has to close his 
eyes and let himself see the dog chasing him; and he tells the 
story as he told it before, adding that his father told the mother 
‘‘and she keeps telling me of—. I forget what she told me. I 
believe she caressed me too. I didn’t ery. I was too scared to 
cry. I just went to bed and kept thinking of the mad dog chasing 
me. And then afterwards (stuttering) I fell asleep and I 
dreamed about the mad dog chasing me again. I don’t remember 
any more. I always kept away from dogs from that period on. 
3ut I am not afraid of them now.’’ In his next three attempts 
Jake sees ‘‘nothing—just a blank—a red blanket like over my 
eyes.’’ Then he tells how he used to shiver every time he looked 
at the place where his father buried the dog. The next four 
attempts also yield nothing. He yawns and says ‘‘I don’t re- 
member anything. I can’t see a thing. I just let it come in easy 
and it don’t come in. My mind is away at a distance thinking of 
nothing.’’ The next time he sees himself looking at the dog’s 
grave, feels uneasy, and stutters when he describes it. When Jake 
is now told that what he was really afraid of was not the devil but 
the dog, he replies ‘‘Then there isn’t any devil?’’ and then asks 
‘‘Oughtn’t my father to have buried that out in some farther 
place where I couldn’t see it?’’ 

The next time Jake closes his eyes he is told to let himself feel 
trembly and he says, ‘‘The dog came out again and started chas- 
ing me. I hit him with a stone and he was killed. Hasn’t this 
some relation to my fight with the devil? The dog and the devil 
must be one, because I had the same thing happen to me with both. 
[ dreamed of the dog first—dreamed of him the same night after 
[ was chased.’’ [‘‘If you were to say there was not any dog or 
was not any devil, which would you say?’’] ‘‘I’d say there wasn’t 
any dog; because I actually saw him in his grave. If I could see 
the devil being laid down I’d feel certain that there wasn’t any 
devil.’’ 

[‘‘What was it you saw over your shoulder the first time?’’] 
‘‘T saw the devil.’’ [‘‘But I mean nine years ago.’’] ‘‘It must 
have been the dog. I believe the dog must have been personified 
by the devil.’’ [‘*‘Suppose you had seen the dog instead of the 
devil the other day?’’] ‘‘I would be much more scared than if 
I saw the devil.’’ 

With the watch held against his ear Jake is to see the dog. 
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‘‘T can see him running after me. I can see and feel his teeth. 
He’s got his mouth open. I can just see him right there. (Much 
stuttering.) I don’t like to see him. He is almost at me. [I 
can see one thing and then another. Sometimes I see the dog 
chasing me, and then I can see myself looking at the dog’s grave. 
Then, while I was being chased by the dog I was bitten by him 
and then I got the rabies and was delirious for a while and just 
thought that I was in hell and the dog bit me again and I was 
burnt up, and all kinds of foolish stuff.’’ (Eyes open.) ‘‘If I 
had the rabies I would die almost within a day. I don’t see how 
that [stuff] could come. How can I get that feeling out?’’ 

Next come another vision in which the father rescues Jake 
and kills the dog, but it comes out of its grave and chases Jake 
again and he kills it himself with stones. Jake agrees that only 
part of this is real, part imaginary, but, nevertheless, after some 
conversation and one or two attempted visions in which he sees 
nothing but the red blanket he goes through it all again. Then 
he varies it to this: ‘‘He comes up again (stuttering), sneaking 
back of me, and he bites me and I get so sick I die. Then he comes 
up and kind of licks my cheek and I come into life again and I 
told him what I thought of him and he shrinks into a pebble. 
(Eyes open.) It is about the same thing with the pebble and the 
dog as it was with the pebble and the devil! And I just take that 
pebble and I crush it.”’ 

[**How much of that is real?’’] ‘‘None of it.’’ 

[‘‘Where is that dog?’’] ‘‘He isn’t any place. There is no 
dog now. It is all in the form of a crushed pebble.’’ 

[**But, Jake, where is the dog?’’] ‘‘He’s no place.”’ 

[‘*Where is the real dog?’’] ‘‘The real dog is buried.”’ 

[**How many dogs are there?’’] ‘‘There’s none now. There 
is one all crushed up and the other one is buried.”’ 

(‘Is there any difference between these two dogs?’’] 
sir.’’ 

[‘*You keep talking as though that dog were real.’’] ‘‘I can’t 
help it.’’ 

[‘*But is it real?’’] ‘*‘No. It was real when I was about five. 
There’s one buried and one got crushed.’’ 

[**Who saw the one that got crushed?’’] ‘‘I was the only one 
there. I crushed it.’’ 

[‘*Was it a real dog?’’] ‘‘No.’’ 

(‘Then do you think you need to worry about it?’’] 
might and I might not.’’ 
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[‘‘Is there any use in worrying about a dog that you only 
imagined?’’] ‘*‘No. But I don’t seem to get that out.’’ 

The whole story of the fight with the dog and Jake’s dreams 
afterwards is gone over again, and again he agrees that only 
about half the things he sees are true and half are imagination; 
and he is made to close his eyes again and again and again to see 
what comes and to distinguish between the true and the imagi- 
nary. After a number of visions and a good many times when 
the mind is blank but not uneasy, Jake is asked ‘‘ Where are your 
devils?’’; and he replies ‘‘I don’t know. They must have come 
out of my system. I am just about through with them. I just 
hear the watch.’’ It will be remembered that Jake had been 
chased around the house by the mad dog, and in a vision not pre- 
viously mentioned he had seen himself chased around in a ring 
by the devil. But with his fear diminishing the vision changes: 
‘‘The dog is after the devil, and they are racing around in a ring, 
and the devil looks more scared than I was. No, it isn’t real, and 
[ wasn’t scared when I saw it. I could just see myself laughing 
at them.’’ 

(‘* Well, what do you think about it ail?’’] Jake stutters dread- 
fully and replies, ‘‘It seems they are both fighting with each other, 
and I can’t give my opinion because I don’t exactly know.’’ 
Another unexpected answer! [‘*‘Then which of them do you want 
to see win?’’] ‘‘Neither of them because they are both enemies 
of mine. I know they are not real, and yet there is a feeling 
about me that they are.’’ When Jake tries to tell them they are 
not real they vanish (as of course they should); ‘‘but they come 
up again and I told them they were just my dreams, and they 
crept close to each other and they shrunk into one small pebble 
and I crushed the pebble into little bits.’’ 

Looking again, Jake says, ‘‘A little before I crush them I hear 
a voice from the pebble itself saying that they won’t bother me 
any more. Then I crush the pebble though just to make sure.’’ 

The rest of the session is spent. in teaching Jake to face the 
mad deg scenes again and again, and not to shy away from them. 
He does not like looking at the pictures, and he rather see the 
devil than the dog. ‘‘It is a lot easier and pleasanter.’’ 


APRIL 12 


Jake reports that he is stuttering and swallowing less, does 
not dream of anything, and no longer knocks the cushions around 
in his sleep. He thinks he must be getting cured. The session is 
spent in going over the visions, and Jake says they are by no 
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means as real as they were at first. Told to tell the dog that 
he is not real and he will not fight with him, at first he sees only 
a blank and feels at ease. At the next attempt Jake says, ‘‘He 
comes out again and I fight with him and I get him down and [ 
just tell him he’s a dream and if he comes up again I[’ll have to 
knock his head off. I knocked him into his grave again and put 
large stones over the grave.’’ [‘‘ But, what’s the use of knocking 
a dream into his grave?’’] ‘‘I was just thinking of that. It 
isn’t any use.’’ After a while the creature comes up once more 
from the grave, and Jake is not sure whether it is the dog or 
the devil. ‘‘It seems to be both.’’ 

Throughout the session there are a good many comfortable 
blanks, and sometimes Jake sees himself sleeping on a pleasant 
hilltop. His eyes, closed, never move as they did in the first inter- 
view. The last time that the dog comes up from his grave and 
Jake throws him back into his grave the beast looks ‘‘just like a 
shadow.’’ After that, one of the stones that Jake has put on the 
grave moves slightly; but Jake puts on some more, tells the beast 
he’s dead, and stands there peacefully by the grave. When the 
session is over he goes home with instructions to say ‘‘There is 
no devil and the dog is dead. I do not have to stutter.’’ And 
that is all that need be said about the dog and the devil. They 
soon ceased to function. 

From this time on, Jake’s problems take a different turn, and 
the next dozen interviews are concerned with very present mat- 
ters. He is ‘‘sore’’ because he was sent on an errand and the 
man kept him late for his appointment, and when he is sore he 
stutters; for the long-established habit which began with one 
disagreeable emotion is now aroused by others also. There is a 
disturbing influence in the home that keeps the whole family 
tense, and it is arranged that his teacher shall see the mother 
and have it removed. The news agent that supplies Jake’s 
papers wants him to sell four hundred a day instead of three, 
‘‘and that is impossible, and he threatens to discharge me. He 
is always grouchy and fault-finding. When he gets crazy he 
always punches me, and I’d like to hit him, but need the money, so 
I ean’t. And once in a while when I get stuck very badly he 
gives me a box on the ear.’’ That again means nervousness and 
stuttering; and it is hard for Jake to keep from thinking of his 
troubles even when he is studying in school. So he is advised 
to complain at newspaper headquarters, and the bullying ceases. 
Then one of his teachers is overworking him, and another ‘‘has 
a spite on him’’ and gives him low marks when he is working 
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hard to be valedictorian, and Jake has to be convinced that a 
lower place in his class with peace of mind is worth more than 
the first place without it. Moreover, he has a way of being 
startled into stuttering speechlessness and feeling like an idiot 
when someone comes upon him suddenly, especially a teacher; he 
doesn’t know why teachers should affect him more than others, 
‘‘only you feel kind of—I can’t explain—in awe of them.’’ So 
all this has to be dealt with, for stuttering is increased by the 
habit of embarrassment that it causes; and in a later interview 
Jake is fortunately able to report that his awe of teachers is dis- 
appearing. About this time also, Jake announces a new voca- 
tional ambition. He had meant to be an accountant because that 
does not demand speech; but now he would like to be an interpre- 
ter because it does. 

So matters rested for the summer. When Jake returned ac- 
cording to appointment in September, he reported continued 
progress. He stuttered less, slept well, sold three hundred and 
fifty papers a day, and had cured himself of being startled by 
taking boxing lessons at the Y. M. C. A. [‘‘And how about the 
dog?’’] For a moment Jake looked puzzled: ‘‘Oh, that is dead 
and gone and buried. I have a little fox terrier at home though.’’ 
(‘‘And the devil?’’] He laughs: ‘‘That’s buried too. I never 
think of them and I don’t have a fear of anything.’’ But he 
stutters ‘‘most always when one of these special editions’’ of the 
paper comes out, and he wants to go down to the office and ‘‘ crack 
them one’’; for ‘‘if I plan to do some important thing and the 
specials come out I do not get to do that important thing after- 
wards. I wouldn’t have time. And when I’ve set my mind on 
doing that certain thing and something comes up to stop it, 
that’s what gets me going.’” When a person has an obvious weak- 
ness (like Jake’s stuttering) he is likely to strive desperately 
to compensate for it by some kind of conspicuous achievement; 
he gets fixed purposes that he follows desperately, and he can- 
not adjust himself flexibly to changing conditions that upset his 
program of self-vindication. So something had to be done to 
relieve the pressure that led to Jake’s outbursts. In November he 
reported that he was ‘‘ feeling fine,’’ that he went ‘‘easy on every- 
thing,’’ was always happy, and had purposely allowed his sale of 
papers to go down a little. Here the notes say ‘‘If Jake becomes 
a self-possessed gentleman the stuttering would have been worth 
while, ’’ 

In December Jake reports again that he is ‘‘feeling fine.’’ 
The stuttering is ‘‘done and forgotten almost. I just don’t think 
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about it. I don’t get excited. I take it easy. Ill remember that 
all right. And this last month my marks went away up high, 
though I was not working so hard as before. No, I wasn’t kidding 
you about that devil. I saw it right there back of me, and those 
combats were real. In my mind they were.”’ 

More than two years later Jake reported again. There are 
no more dreams of dog or demon. ‘‘Once it was banished it was 
gone.”? As for the stuttering, ‘‘After our last talk I thought 
with myself: That thing is there, and it is up to me to get rid of 
it. So I just literally threw it away. Sometimes when I get 








excited or nervous I get blocked; but when I am calm I ean 
actually rattle off words like a steam engine. Yes, you can put 
me in print if you wish to.’’ 
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DISCUSSION 


INSTINCT IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ROFESSOR Josey has written a vigorous and well-argued 
criticism of the conception of instinct in psychology and of its 
uses in ethics and the social sciences.!_ His book offers also 

various suggestions for an alternative basis for social theory. 
The argument appears to have taken shape in independence of 
the recent discussion of instinct in the journals, though effectively 
supplementing that discussion by a more adequate logical analysis 
and an ampler historical setting. 

Like other contemporary critics of the instinct-concept, Pro- 
fessor Josey mentions as discrediting symptoms the wide diver- 
gences in the lists of instincts, the prominence in infant behavior 
of random, non-adaptive activity rather than of such well-di- 
rected beginnings as the instinct-theory would lead us to expect, 
and the very minor role played at any time in human life by 
actions which conform to specific neural patterns. But he goes 
farther than most other critics in rejecting innate sources of the 
primary impulses of action, in referring the energies of behavior 
to the ‘‘give-and-take between organism and environment,’’ and 
in demanding that the growth of behavior,.the establishment of 
sentiments and habits, shall be explained by this contemporary 
give-and-take. Like other critics, he points out the damaging 
analogy between the belief in instincts and the belief in innate 
ideas, and argues that all the motives which lead us to suspect 
the claim of apriort knowledge require us to doubt the existence 
of apriort behavior-tendencies. But he draws further parallels 
between the appeal to instincts and earlier appeals to ancestral 
spirits, to metempsychosis, to the gods, as ways of explaining the 
major biases and enthusiasms of the human being. 

Thus, to refer value to instinct, with McDougall, he regards 
as a way of explaining present enjoyments by ancestral experi- 
ence, and in this.respect logically akin to Plato’s explanation of 
our enjoyment of beauty by the recollection of the joy in a former 
existence at the perception of true beauty in heaven. Or to at- 
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tribute the spider’s web-building powers to instinct, and instinct 
in turn, with H. Maudsley, to ‘‘the incorporate memory in the 
individual of ancestral experiences through the ages,’’ is like 
Reid’s theory of hive-building, according to which ‘‘the geometry 
is not in the bee but in the great Geometrician who made the bee.”’ 
All such explanations escape a present difficulty by transplanting 
it, whether to the past or to the transcendent, in any case to a 
field unavailable for research. They all abandon the attempt to 
explain here-and-now behavior by here-and-now factors. They 
accept an inexplicable residue in the characteristic valuations and 
skills of animals; they attribute this residue to an innate force; 
and they account for the presence of the force or drive by such 
words as heredity, inspiration, recollection, which veil the 
repudiation of the effort to understand. They are of a stripe 
with the discarded faculty-psychology and the physics of sub- 
stantial forces. Instinet-theories of behavior have commonly 
been regarded as naturalistic: Josey regards them as relics of 
obseurantism, and holds that the interest of naturalism lies in 
getting rid of them, at least in their common acceptation. 

The logical kernel of Josey’s criticism of instinct might be 
stated under three heads: The futility of the concept of force in 
psychology; the futility of explaining the present by the past; 
the futility of explaining the variable by the constant. 


I. THE FUTILITY OF THE CONCEPT OF FORCE IN PSYCHOLOGY 

There are reasons, Josey asserts, why force should have a 
longer career in psychology than in physics. The physical con- 
cept took its origin from the psychical domain, especially from 
the experiences of effort (as force exerted) and enthusiasm (as 
force received): these experiences, however accounted for, re- 
main. Further, in physics, wherever changes were expressed as 
functions of forces, the forces in turn were found expressible as 
functions of the total situation, so that, as these formulae become 
definite, force could be dropped out as an idle intermediate term: 
the change was expressible directly as a function of the situation. 
The changes which we call behavior, however, are not yet ex- 
pressible in exact terms as functions of the situation within and 
without the organism, and so to refer behavior to forces is a 
natural resort until our knowledge becomes definite. 

Josey makes it clear that he does not mean to deny the exist- 
ence of force in psychology, nor even in the physical world: he 
is merely questioning its value as an explanation. ‘‘It is true 
that forces and impulses are experienced in behavior. The mis- 
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take is in regarding the force in behavior as a force, apart and 
independent of the situation in which it is experienced’’ (p. 69). 

It is not clear, however, that when Josey says that force is a 
function of the situation he means what the physicist would mean 
by that expression; for he speaks of forces being ‘‘generated’’ 
in or by the situation. Thus, ‘‘obviously the force manifested in 
the fall of the stone is a product of the situation, and cannot be 
used to account for the phenomenon. That is to say, given a 
stone placed in a certain position, it will fall, and with its fall force 
will be generated. It does not fall, however, because of the force. 
Rather, there is force because it falls’? (p. 8). Certainly, if a 
physicist were to refer at all to gravity as a force ‘‘manifested 
in the fall of the stone,’’ he would not refer to it as a result of 
the fall, or as generated therewith, but as a co-existing condition 
of which the acceleration of the stone is a direct measure. But 
Josey intends that this notion of the zeneration of force shall 
be taken quite literally as regards mental phenomena: it is 
the essence of his answer to the notion of a drive transraitted 
through the channels of heredity. ‘‘Given an organism with a 
certain structure, physiological condition, and mass of experi- 
ence, in a certain environment, there will be generated out of the 
situation forces which are as strictly determined as any force gen- 
erated in the physical world’’ (p. 9). 

It is particularly in social situations that forces thus arise; 
as Durkheim maintains, in the religious experiences of mankind 
the group is actually contributing to the powers of the individual. 
‘*Real also is its power to crush him, and to make him acquiesce 
in his own punishment and even annihilation’’ (p. 26). The 
origination of force is to be ascribed not to situations per se, but 
to changes in situations, and is thus strictly contemporary. ‘‘The 
equilibrium of certain relations is destroyed, and there are 
brought into existence forces. We experience no forces other 
than those brought into existence in this way’’ (p. 194). ‘‘Stim- 
uli do not simply unlock stores of energy. Nor is there a store of 
energy or impulses in the organism seeking to find expression in 
various outlets. The energy or impulse comes into existence when 
there is a certain situation in the same way that iron glows 
when treated in a certain way. ..’’ (p. 224). 

It is true that the amount of energy exhibited by the organism 
in view of any change in its situation seems to be a function of 
its internal condition, and not of the change alone. But to Josey 
this affords no reason for appealing to ‘‘stores of energy,’’ still 
less to specifically allocated stores feeding definite drives: for 
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‘organisms are by nature active. Active organisms are the data 
with which we deal’’ (p. 226). 

Left with this somewhat enigmatic, if not dogmatic, state- 
ment, Josey’s theory of mental drives leaves much to be desired, 
partly, I suspect, because of the unclarity of the physical con- 
cepts of force and kinetic energy which are used (interchange- 
ably or covariably) as its analogical basis. Josey is unques- 
tionably right in pointing out that what we call mental energy 
frequently behaves as if it were generated in the occasion and 
by the occasion, and were no function of any existing stores or 
reservoirs. In so far as power comes from outside—and much 
of our power does so come—it is to a certain extent independent 
of the capacities of the individual. ‘‘Excitement feeds on ex- 
citement’’ instead of breeding lassitude, as it must if it were a 
consumption of a limited organic stock (p. 262f). So lethargy 
breeds lethargy instead of developing irrepressible cravings for 
explosive action. These are part-truths of the utmost impor- 
tance, needing careful quantitative study. But granting them, 
and granting the full force of Josey’s contention that drives can- 
not be transmitted as such from ancestors to offspring, that per- 
sisting instinctive cravings or demands are (with Jung) largely 
fictitious, that pure potentialities have no mental existence, that 
energies must be at least so far contemporary that they are pro- 
vided for in the nutrition of the individual organism itself, there 
is nothing in all this to discredit the presumption that the distri- 
bution of available energy stores, like the distribution of nutri- 
tion to the various muscles, and the provision for drawing upon 
them is one of the adjustments which the organism receives with 
its heredity, so that in situations which we experience with a 
coloring of emotion, say of fear or of anger, what we can do and 
feel like doing deperds in some measure on our original constitu- 
tion. And this, so far as the energy of action is concerned, is 


what the instinct-theory asserts. 






























Il. THE FUTILITY OF EXPLAINING THE PRESENT BY THE PAST. 


The author deals skilfully, and repeatedly, with the pet super- 
stition of evolutionism in this field, namely, that what cannot be 
explained by our own experience can be sufficiently explained by 
referring it to ancestral experience. He recurs for his examples 
of this superstition to Sutherland’s view that our pleasure in 
woodland scenery can be attributed to the fact that the woods 
were the home of some of our ancestors (p. 49), to Thorndike’s 
account of the teasing and bullying propensities of children as 
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prolongations of ancient hunting habits (p. 58), to Fink’s notion 
that a tendency to rudeness on the part of lovers may be due to 
a primitive custom of capturing brides (p. 52), ete. 

The reply to this superstition Josey states with all clearness. 
If our own disposition to value and hence to act in a certain way 
needs explanation, that same disposition on the part of our an- 
cestors needs it no less: if, on the contrary, such a disposition is 
intelligible in our ancestors on the ground of their experience 
alone, it is no less intelligible in our own case. ‘‘If our pleasure 
is due to the same causes that aroused it in our ancestors, there 
is no need to invoke ancestral experience’’ (p. 52). 

The logic is unanswerable; but the obvious reply to the argu- 
ment is that this error is not necessarily committed. Sutherland 
does not attempt to explain our pleasure in woodland scenery by 
an identical ancestral pleasure, but by an ancestral habit. Present 
pleasures are not explained by past pleasures but by past ‘‘nerve 
adaptations,’’ assumed as transmissible. Stanley Hall perhaps 


advances too quickly to the guise of a scientific generalization 
when he speaks of the ‘‘psychonomic law which assumes that we 
are influenced in our dispositions by the life habits and codes 
of conduct of hosts of ancestors’’ (p. 53); but we are not without 
illustration in our own experience of a ‘‘law’’ by which ‘the 


habitual tends to become the pleasurable. We need, it is true, 
several additional assumptions to make ancestral adaptations 
available for present-day vaiues; but at least the explanation es- 
capes the above-noted criticism. At the same time, it falls afoul 
of another. 

For while instinct theories use past behavior to account for 
the present value-tendencies, they use these value-tendencies in 
turn to aecount for behavior. If a long history of ancestral be- 
havior is a necessary antecedent of a given value-tendency, and 
if such a value-tendency is a necessary condition of behavior, how 
are our ancestors able to act? In building our instincts they must 
have acted without them. The theory ‘‘fails to account for 
activity before the species had made their acquisitions (of power- 
ful native impulses)’’ (p. 61). 

The logic is again unanswerable. Impulses to action cannot 
all have their sources in previous action. Unless in some case 
the disposition to act can be born with the organism, activity 
could never have begun; and if in any case the disposition to act 
can grow, as it were, on the spot, then in all cases including our 
own, this principle of explanation is available. 

Hence Josey insists, and I believe rightly insists, on the con- 
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temporaneity of the motive for action, and on the permanent pos- 
sibility of generating new motives. ‘‘The experience of joy must 
at one time have been novel there is no reason to suppose 
that joy and pleasure cannot begin in this incarnation’’ (p. 51). 
‘*In the development of the individual there is also a creation of 
the new; for the same process takes place in ontogeny that took 
place in phylogeny”’ (p. 207). 

But why does not Josey adhere to the judicious position 
reached in this last statement? Why, having demonstrated that 
we must allow the possibility of developing drives or impulses 
in individual experience, does he then claim that all drives are 
thus developed? When he says that ‘‘what drive or emotion 
man experiences is determined by the conditions to which he has 
been or is being subjected they are products of his psy- 
chological development’’ (p. 219), he is going far beyond what his 
logic requires or the evidence warrants. 

Unless we are prepared to exclude the notion of phylogenic 
evolution entirely, we must allow that the apparent circle by 
which habit begets impulse, and impulse begets habit, is a genuine 
process; and that it is not really circular. A habit (whether in 
ancestors or ourselves) develops a drive, and this drive, per- 
sisting into altered conditions and in a form more general than 
the original, develops different habits. The food-getting drive 
brought our progenitors into certain life-habits: these life-habits 
begot in them certain incidental satisfactions, dispositions to 
hunt or fish independent of the demands of food-getting. It is a 
question of fact, not of logic, whether any generalized echo of 
those acquired dispositions persists in our original constitution, 
and by what means it has been transmitted. But if there is such 
a process of transmitting the organic basis of acquired drives in 
generalized form, evolution would be what it appears to be, a 
process of differentiation of innate dispositions, as it has been a 
differentiation of innate structures. 

To say, with McDougall, that these instincts are differentia- 
tions of the élan vital, is, as Josey contends, a resort to vitalism 
to meet the difficulty which requires that some action must be its 
own justification, and not merely an inherited bent (p. 63). The 
élan vital here serves as the hypothetical reservoir of underived 
impulse, self-caused activity, the unpushed push. But omitting 
the circumstance that with McDougall as with Bergson it is also 
supposed to be without mechanistic conditions, the assumption of 
an élan vital does not seem to be far different from what Josey’s 
argument would require. Viewing the organism as intrinsically 
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active, judging that this fundamental irritability, or disposition 
to respond, or even to strike out without waiting for ‘‘stimuli,’’ 
needs no explanation (p. 226), seeing that all specifications of 
this activity, all particular habits and dispositions, must be 
the individual’s own, accepted by him whatever their ancient his- 
tory,—and thus that every step in the individual’s history must 
have its justification for him, which steps a sufficiently discerning 
genetic psychology could trace without any appeal whatever to 
ancestral experience,—what is this but to say that all specific 
impulses or responses of any organism must be regarded by it 
as special applications of its general disposition to live and be 
active ?—‘‘differentiations of its élan vital,’’ if one prefers this 
language? To close the gap between McDougall and Josey, one 
would need only to specify further that each organism has its 
own élan vital, not merely its share of the cosmic urge, and that 
the differentiation spoken of is not an event of ancient phylog- 
eny, but a perpetual process in which, to each individual, its 
one-impulse and its many-impulses are always present. 

This seems to me a true view of the case. When one is deal- 
ing with active dispositions on their own ground, history can be 
ignored. Every development of behavior is ‘‘explained’’ by its 
intelligible bearing on the individual’s will-to-live. But that is 
teleological explanation; and it seems to the reviewer that in 
the last analysis this is the kind of explanation that Josey must 
rely on in so far as he rejects the instinct-theory. Such expla- 
nation has its own rights. It is not precisely behavioristic, though 
it has in common with behaviorism the effort ‘‘to interpret the 
behavior of the organism frankly in terms of the (present) con- 
ditions which give rise to the act’’ (p. 178). But it leaves all 
historical questions open; and the fact that an organism experi- 
ences and adopts an impulse has nothing to say about whether 
that impulse is one of its own building or one that is traceable to 
ancient adaptations, or one that as present in all organisms from 
the primeval slime is a permanent accompaniment of organic 
matter, and so perhaps of the ‘‘vital impetus’’ itself. 

Naturalistic explanations of behavior are bound to follow out 
this historical context. To explain a present desire by an an- 
cestral desire is no explanation at all: here Josey cannot be 
answered. But to explain a present state of energy by a prior 
state of energy is the essence of mechanical insight. If behavior- 
ism is intending to ‘‘observe, predict, and control,’’ it can only 
do so on the basis of laws of change which, as explanatory of the 
present lead nowhere if not into the past—first into the immedi- 
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ate past, where the explainer may pause if he likes, but then into 
the remoter past ad infinitum. 

If I may be allowed to overstate a contrast for the sake of 
clarifying it, the logical relations between McDougall and Josey 
appear at this point to be just the reverse of their own estimates. 
McDougall, who insists on the teleological character of instinct 
also insists on its historical derivation; but purpose, as Josey 
sees, cannot be historically derived,—it is always contemporane- 
ous,—the will, as Rousseau said, ‘‘cannot be represented.’’ So 
far as he is committed to historical derivations, McDougall is the 
true mechanist. Josey, however, who would claim the mechan- 
ist’s ambition in the study of behavior repudiates the only 
character in which mechanism can build, that of emergence from 
the past, and speaks with the words of the true teleologist. 


Ill. THE FUTILITY OF EXPLAINING THE VARIABLE BY THE CONSTANT 


The instincts have been put to two uses in social theory, first 
that of explaining the origin of habits, customs, institutions, cul- 
ture; second that of prescribing what all these ought to be,—serv- 
ing as a sanction for them, so far as they accord with its 
requirements, serving as a critic of them, so far as they fail to do 
so. These two uses might easily be incompatible: they would 
be inconsistent if instinct were regarded as the sole source of 
these products since in that case habits, etc., could hardly be 
otherwise than by that standard they ought to be. Josey con- 
tends that neither use is valid, pointing out (Chapter III) that 
instinct provides no presumptive standard of rightness, and no 
definite standard in any case; and (Chapter 1V) that we gain 
no light on the peculiar qualities of differing human cultures by 
referring them to human instincts. 

The substance of the latter argument is briefly this: that as 
instinct is presumably relatively constant in the species, and as 
it is not the common fact of culture but the differences of cul- 
ture that concern us, we can get no light on the differences by 
referring to instinct. 

This argument is sometimes given a different form, viz., that 
everything men do is rooted in their original nature since what- 
ever they do they must be capable of doing (p. 129) and every 
act is thus natural wnder the circumstances (p. 115). So far, 
then, as nature is constant, the difference in acts and their prod- 
ucts must be referred to differences in the circumstances. 

Josey emphasizes the fact that he is concerned only with 
‘*profitable’’ explanations (p. 129). By this he appears to mean 
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that he admits original nature as a factor in what occurs, but as 
a factor which, being constant, ‘‘makes no difference”’ and there- 
fore throws no light on social problems. 

Taking the family as an institution for which, if for any, a 
basis in original nature might be claimed, he assembles instances 
of its variability,—a variability so great as to suggest ‘‘that 
the behavior of man within the family is the product of a number 
of chance factors, which have brought out all the responses of 
which his original nature is capable, rather than that his 
behavior has been determined by a factor common to the wide 
range of variation’’ (p. 141f). There are, to be sure, three dis- 
tinct needs which the family satisfies; but no one of them requires 
the family, still less any specific form of it, for its satisfaction. 

A proponent of the instinct-theory would hardly take um- 
brage at the assertion that historical varieties of family have ex- 
hibited ‘‘all the responses of which original nature is capable.’’ 
He would only inquire whether there are some responses, logically 
possible, of which original nature is incapable. Among the strik- 
ing variants of behavior, Josey mentions the fact that in some 
parts of the world a mother ‘‘out of love for her dead child’’ has 
been known to eat it (pp. 141, 146); yet this is not quite so pro- 
found a contrast to the usual treatment of children by mothers 
as if a race of mothers could be found who habitually expressed 
their love for their children by eating them alive. There is 
certainly a wide difference between the putative tradition that 
wives prefer to be kindly treated and the alleged state of things 
in certain parts of Europe where, as we are told, ‘‘the peasant 
women wish to be scolded, slapped, and beaten’’ (pp. 173, 137). 
But without inquiring whether this generalization (drawn from 
Westermarck) was derived from general testimony of the wives 
in question, or whether the craving for abuse in their cases is 
unlimited or admits of genial intervals, the logical imagination 
might readily suggest variations in this taste for martyrdom— 
an ineradicable preference for Bluebeard-husbands, for example, 
—such as anthropologists neither report nor expect to find. 
Surely, it is more within bounds to say, as Josey elsewhere says, 
that original nature does at least set limits to the varieties of 
custom that can occur (pp. 197, 200f, 232). And original nature 
can hardly define the class not-x within which variations may not 
fall without helping to define the class x within which they must 
fall. 

But our main interest is in the logic of the contention that a 
constant factor can account for no differences. 
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If in two stimultaneous cases original nature may be assumed 
the same and the two cultures are different, original nature will 
certainly provide no explanation of the difference. But if, with 
the same original nature, we have serial differences in culture, 
to say that the constant factor can not account for the difference 
appears to resemble the proposition that a constant trade wind 
can move no ships. 

The author’s position here is essentially the same as that of 
Dewey, who contends (Human Nature and Conduct, p. 91) that 
social psychology should start with customs, not with instincts, 
inasmuch as the same instincts yield an unlimited diversity of 
custom. ‘‘Every kind of practice seems to have been tolerated or 
even praised.’’ Such sweeping statements, recalling Sumner’s 
thesis that ‘‘The folkways can make anything right,’’ might be 
dismissed as exclamatory rather than of scientific intent, were it 
not for the fact that there are many less responsible minds who 
take them seriously. But Dewey ascribes to instinct a positive 
effect in the reconstruction of customs: ‘‘Impulses are the pivots 
upon which the reorganization of activities turn; they are agen- 
cies of deviation, for giving new directions to old habits and 
changing their quality’’ (p. 93). By implication, then, instinct 
must have a direction of its own which, in spite of much of his 
language, Dewey could hardly advise social science to ignore. 

Is not the point this: that while unquestionably all acts are 
natural and all institutions express instincts (supposing that 
there are instincts), yet it does not follow that all acts are equally 
natural, or that all institutions equally express instincts? [If all 
acts are equally natural, then it is true that nature can neither 
explain a change nor furnish a standard. There may be, for 
instance, such a thing as socially disapproved sex-behavior, but 
there can be no such thing as abnormal or unnatural sex-behavior. 
Mr. Kuo consistently draws this inference: ‘‘from the stand- 
point of a natural scientist this (homosexual or autoerotic habit) 
involves no sexual abnormality whatever . . . sexual perver- 
sion is merely a socio-moral problem.’’ But while Josey’s 
language appears to imply that all forms of the family are 
equally natural, his view of history, occasionally touched upon, 
implies a different view, and one which answers his own 
argument. 

This view of history is to the effect that ‘‘while our institu- 
tions change in an endless flux, they change so as to satisfy to a 
greater extent human needs and wishes’’ (p. 252). This remark 
is made in answer to the conservative who seeks to maintain the 
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status quo on the ground that our institutions are securely rooted 
in original human nature. It would not be a sufficient reply to 
such a conservative to say that all institutions, however different 
from our own, are equally rooted in human nature; for the con- 
servative would then justly infer that there could be no advantage 
in any change, so far as the satisfaction of human nature is con- 
cerned. But the conservative’s conviction is that present insti- 
tutions, as the result of long historical experiment, satisfy human 
nature rather better than their predecessors; and this is the pre- 
cise ground on which Josey rightly invites him to open his mind 
to the possibility of further improvement. As Josey capitally 
expresses the point in another connection, ‘‘it seems unreason- 
able to suppose that man is better adapted to a culture which he 
leaves than to one which he has created. The fact that he 
abandons one way of living for another should be evidence that 
the preferred way is a way that answers more completely his 
needs and desires’’ (p. 98). After all, then, there is a presump- 
tion of direction in historical change: what eventuates, in any 
such change, is not to be ascribed solely to the ‘‘give-and-take 
relations of the group to its environment’’ (p. 251), but in some 
measure to a persistent discontent with the degree to which con- 
stant human needs had been satisfied. 


Not only has the primitive no claim to be considered more 
natural than the civilized, but the contrary is true, the civilized 
is presumably more natural than the primitive. 

And to this extent we may and must invoke the constant to 
account for the different. 


There are not wanting indications in the book that Professor 
Josey recognizes that the interest of his polemic has led him to 
an understating of the réle of instinct. He does not wish to 
deny the importance of heredity, ‘‘for the conditions that pro- 
duce one result in one kind of organism will produce a different 
result in another. . . . At the moment (of conception) when 
we and our heredity were one, all our possibilities for action and 
reaction were, in a sense, fixed. We can never get beyond the 
limits there set. More than this, it was determined by our 
heredity that if we develop at all we must develop along some- 
what definite lines, with an inevitable expression of characters 
that were unrevealed in the germ’’ (p. 199ff). But since the con- 
ception of instinct is merely the fact of heredity taken in detail, 
and regarded in terms of responses characteristic of species 
rather than peculiar to individuals, it will prove hard to exclude 
from use a word which expresses so much of empirical fact. 
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Hence we find our author saying that ‘‘if we should wish to call 
the response of an organism instinctive there is no objection. 
Indeed, this may be of value to call attention to the fact that all 
members of a species, other things being equal, will tend to re- 
spond in the same way to the same stimuli. But we should be 
careful to understand exactly what is meant, and thus avoid 
hypostasizing purely descriptive terms into forces manifesting 
themselves in the activities’’ (p. 226). 

It might seem from these admissions that the logical and 
psychological issue between Josey and the instinct-theorists had 
reduced itself to a question of degree—the ancient and possibly 
insoluble question of the relative importance of heredity and 
environment in behavior. And this seems to the reviewer to be 
the case; but in this case, the question of degree is momentous, 
and the significance of the book lies largely in what it contributes 
to our judgment of this issue. 

This contribution is best seen in the various suggestions toward 
revision of our social philosophy which appear incidentally. Let 
me indicate, in conclusion, some of these suggestions. 

In regard to social unrest. Any appeal for change based as in 
various radical programs on the notion of ‘‘repressed instincts,” 
will have as little weight as the conservative appeal above men- 
tioned on the ground of satisfied instincts. Since our original 
nature is certainly not more repressed now than under more 
primitive conditions, the cause of unrest must be sought in 
‘*progress’’ itself, in the change from solidarity to individualism, 
from the fear of evil to the fear of missing our share of good 
(p. 19), taken together with an intellectual charge, an altered 
self-judgment due to the evolutionary view of human nature which 
at once diminishes the sense of duty by teaching determinism, 
and enhances the disposition to claim rights, by basing rights on 
instinets as forces entitled to free or natural expression. Repres- 
sions exist, and we must be concerned to relieve them; but the 
repression, so far from being a newly-developed thwarting of 
original nature, is a repression of a trend which society itself has 
engendered. ‘‘The impulses are not pent up in the organism 
awaiting an opportunity for expression denied by a repressive 
society. The conflict is between two sets of values given by 
society’’ (p. 254). 

In regard to natural rights. The demands which have been 
supposed to be the demands of nature being in reality demands 
which society has encouraged, the feeling of right which attaches 
to them can claim no sanction from an appeal to ‘‘nature.’’ No 
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claim of right can be based on the ground of an innate capacity 
(p. 118). For innate are merely an indefinite array of poten- 
tialities of which it is not possible that all shall be actualized, 
any more than it is possible that every potential human being 
shall become an actual human being. Unless we concede a right 
to life not only to every conceived but to every unconceived child, 
we cannot attribute a right to develop to every existing poten- 
tiality; and the bruited right of every human being to become all 
that his capacities under the best conditions might promise falls to 
the ground. Society cannot relinquish its obligation to determine 
what capacities are, and what are not, rightfully to be developed. 

In regard to sex. This transfer of the locus of right from 
individual human nature to society gains support from the general 
proposition than an innate capacity is not as such a desire or 
emotion. It becomes an individual need only by being admitted 
to social expression. The sex-impulse, among others, has no 
predetermined intensity; it is ‘‘a product of the experiences of 
the individual, generated out of certain very definite situations”’ 
(p. 262). It varies ‘‘with the amount of attention shown sex- 
stimuli’’ (p. 263). The assumption that original nature prescribes 
ways and amounts of normal sex-expression which must be heeded 
unless mental abnormalities are to develop is artificial. ‘‘Unless 
the stimulus is presented there is no craving or impulse for the 
activity. . . . Hence, strange as it may sound, instinct must 
be expressed before it can be ropressed’’ (p. 264).** 

In regard to education. For the same reason, an educational 
policy based on the theory that there are definite instincts needing 
definite opportunities for expression is fundamentally mistaken 
(p. 112). If anything is natural to children, it is natural for them 
to seek authoritative instruction; an educational policy which 
defers to their impulses as authorities is essentially unnatural. 
The energies of the child are not specific, but are ready to turn 
to any presented problem; the presentation of a project is in a 
sense the source of the energy for its accomplishment (p. 223). 
And as society thus controls the directions of effort, so it controls 





*EpIToRIAL NoTe. This statement is based upon the fallacy, exposed by recent 
biological studies, that the fundamental sexual stimulus comes from without 
the organism. The innate drive of sex is not aroused by sight of sexual 
objects, nor even fundamentally by contact with the external italia, but by the 
action of sexual hormones and changes (more or less rhythmically recurring) in the 
smooth muscle of the internal sexual apparatus. There is, therefore, a true biological 
need for sex activity in no way dependent upon the social environment, though often 
enough harmfully repressed by the latter. F. H. A. 

* QUERY BY THE WRITER. Does the existence of a stimulus prove the a og of a 
need? 
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moral standards and the emotions which defend them. For it is 
not a preéxisting emotion that creates custom, but custom which 
develops the emotion which preserves it (p. 250). Thus it is that 
‘‘the moral ideas of an individual are reflections of the moral 
ideas of the community in which he lives.’’ 

These notes must suffice to indicate the directions in which 
the author brings a salutary challenge to many current social 
dogmas. I do not find here an answer to the question what 
standard society is to use in judging its educating and its right- 
apportioning activity; and I doubt whether that question can be 
answered in independence of the capacities and demands of orig- 
inal human nature. But books are to be judged by what they give, 
not by what they leave unfinished; and a book is a book of distinct 
value when, as in the present case, it leads to the wish that the 
author will develop his thought in another. 
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REVIEWS 


PsycHoLoaicaL Types or THE PsycHo.tocy or INprvipvaTion. By C. G. 
Jung, Dr. Med. et Jur. of the University of Ziirich. Translated 
with an introduction by H. Godwin Baynes. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1923. Pp. xxii+645. 

In the scientific investigation of any given group of individual objects, 
a proper understanding of the relation of the group, as such, to its indi- 
vidual members can best be obtained by the interposition of an analysis of 
types between the study of group characteristics on the one hand and that 
of individual variations on the other. No matter how simple the individual 
members ‘may be and how clearly evident their common characteristics, 
the very fact that they can still be looked upon as individuals shows that 
they must have some specific features. In a manner, as the complexity as 
well as number of these individuals belonging to a group increases, the 
variations become greater, the differences more marked, and the common 
group characteristics fewer and less evident. 

The science dealing with human behavior, the study of a group, in- 
dividual members of which are the most complex objects conceviable, will 
naturally show these variations in the highest degree. So that here we are 
confronted with variations of such distinct character and differences cut- 
ting such gaps into the group picture, that the very existence of the group 
as such, that is the existence of fundamental ever present common char- 
acteristics, becomes a question. 

If we are to study human behavior as the reaction of a group, if it be 
true, that, as some observers hold, all human reactions are primarily de- 
pendent on a, relatively, few fundamental issues, characteristic T the 
group as such, it must be possible to point out not only the existence of such 
fundamentals, but also the nature of individual variations and the mechan- 
ism whereby they develop from the common origin. 

For these differences in reaction are met with everywhere; they seem to 
reach into the furthest penetrable depths of human psychology. They are 
seen in ordinary everyday behavior as well as in the formulation of 
philosophical systems; are met with in the normal as well as abnormal; 
at times involve individuals, again whole sectians of human beings. They 
seem to defy and override all bonds of common human issues, and, as they 
approach the extremes, appear to determing and control all reactions of 
the particular individual. Thus we see idegls and philosophic systems of 
diametrically opposite types put forward bx members of the same group 
and adhered to with all the fanatical tenacity these individuals are capable 
of. Not being confined to individuals only they involve whole groups of 
human beings and, as a result, endless battles crop up on religious, poli- 
tical, and economie grounds. How are we to explain these? What causes 
individuals belonging to the same group to behave in such diametrically 
opposite fashions? 

It is quite evident that merely to recognize the existence of such varia- 
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tions and classify them on a descriptive level will not solve the problem. 
Nor will it be sufficient to accept a priori granted principles that must be 
at the bottom of such behavior, even though we can not see how. Jung 
realizes the incompetence of such methods of approach in a problem of this 
type and he meets the question on a dynamic rather than static level. He 
digs into the mechanism of types rather than only the characteristics of 
them, and the clearer to understand the finished product attacks the man- 
ner of its production. And as certain epochs in the history of human 
struggle call forth reactions that are more evidently significant of type 
behavior, Jung at the very outset throws us back to that early period when 
the human mind, through the medium of the greatest and most influential 
of Greek philosophers, first began to evaluate its status in the universe. 

He quotes from Heine’s Deutschland: ‘‘Plato and Aristotle! They 
represent not only the two systems, but also two distinct types of human 
nature, that from time immemorial under numerous aspects have, with 
more or less enmity, faced each other. All through the Middle Ages up to 
the present day they clashed and fought, and the story of this combat is 
essentially the center about which the history of the Christian church 
revolves. No matter what the names, it is Plato and Aristotle that oppose 
each other. Visionary, mystical, platonic types bring out from the depths 
of their souls the Christian ideas and the symbols representing them. 
Practical, constructive, Aristotelian natures build upon these ideas and 
symbols sound systems, dogmata, and cultures. The church, finally, 
embraces both. Hidden they may be, the one under the robe of the clergy, 
the other under the hood of monarchism, but always there to be found.’’ 

In the study of human behavior in its various phases, normal as well as 
abnormal, it soon becomes evident that individuals can be differentiated 
into two general groups. The basis of this differentiation is the relation 
of the individual or subject to his environment or object. One type has 
‘his interests mainly centered about himself, whereas the object is only 
secondary; this is the introvert. The interests of the second type are 
mostly taken up by the object and we speak of him as the extravert. These 
two general groups could be further subdivided on the basis of the par- 
ticular fundamental psychologic function that is predominant in the deter- 
mination of their behavior. As will be further seen, Jung recognizes four 
fundamental or primary psychological functidns: Thinking, Feeling, Per- 
ception, and Intuition. Depending upon the predominance of any one of 
these functions, one has four sub-groups of the two general groups. The 
four functions themselves can also be divided into two sets of opposites. 
Thinking and feeling are the two opposite rational functions; perception 
and intuition are the two opposite irrational functions. So that here, as 
everywhere in life, we meet with sets of opposites. Extra- vs. introvert, 
thinking vs. feeling, perception vs. intuition. 

It appears that the psychological development of an individual is more 
or less one-sided; i.e., it tends towards a predominance of one type of 
behavior at the expense, or with the suppression, of its direct opposite. 
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The introvert suppresses his relation to objects or his extravert tendencies; 
the thinking extravert is such by virtue of the suppression of an introverted 
feeling tendency. As a consequence, there is an exaggerated development 
of the one element and an arrest of development of its opposite. This, as 
will be seen later, is the underlying mechanism of the type problem. The 
one-sidedness results in a conflict which from the beginning tends for com- 
pensation. The vast majority of human beings are, as can be surmised, 
not extreme types; i.e., the conflict started in early life has resulted in a 
fair compensation, the difference between the developmental levels of the 
predominating and suppressed elements has been more or less decreased. 
This factor of compensation suggests both the difficulty of distinguishing 
these types in the average, as well as the seriousness of the conflict in the 
extremes. An overexaggeration of the predominating element will raise 
it to a superior level and on the other hand leave the suppressed factor at 
an archaic or infantile level. 

In order that one may get insight into the conflicts arising in the various 
types and their mode of compensation as well as to be able to distinguish 
them from one another, it is necessary to begin with a critical review of the 
type problem as it presented itself through thé ages. This, of course, 
necessitates a study of the history of psychology as a science, as it is closely 
linked up with the inner conflicts and difficulties of the individuals that 
created it. 

Psychology as we know it to-day, that is, objective psychology, is a com- 
paratively recent development{ I t 
peretivel:zecent-developmens J In the ancient and middle ages psychology 
was of a subjective nature. uman beings have had difficulties and clashes 
with environment and had to make compromises then just as well as now. 
As man began to think, he came to realize that he could best get along when 
he understood, not only things about him, but himself, his shortcomings, 
superiorities, ete. So one began to study one’s self, that is the psychology 
of one’s self, that is subjective psychology. Types there always were and, 
as one could accomplish more by developing along one line rather than 
spreading himself along many, he unconsciously began to differentiate 
the predominant functions. On the other hand, as one predominant func- 
tion may be more useful in certain places at certain periods than another, 
this brought in the factor of developing certain functions in national or 
local manner. ; 

With the average individual where conflicts ended in early compensa- 
tions, there was no great difficulty individually. Where the suppressed 
factor was not altogether ignored and an early compromise has rendered 
the one-sidedness less marked, there was little if any conflict. But how 
about the extreme? Here we had one element over-developed and the 
other completely suppressed, and as a result an extreme conflict. Extremes 
about the_extreme?— Here we had one_element overdeveloped and the 
eliminated. In the former there is a compensation after a great conflict. 
The greater the conflict the more evident it is, and, therefore, best suited to 
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present the mechanism of the type problem. These individuals are fur- 
thermore of great importance because they express the conflicts of the 
period in which they live. Throughout the centuries, in racializing pre. 
dominant functions, as was shown above, there is a gradual development 
towards a crisis. One element, the predominating one, is overdeveloped, 
the opposite is suppressed. So we get a situation in the many as in the 
extreme individual. There is a general unrest, a conflict, a seareh. for 
compromise. The battle is fought out in the extreme individual, and he 
is the one to create the compromise. 

Religion is essentially an attempt at just such a compensation. It is 
the result of a partial sacrifice of a predominating, overdeveloped element 
for the sake of resurrecting a completely suppressed opposite. Just such 
a compensation was the Christian religion in which Hebrew and Greek 
tendencies were emancipated. The author, therefore, begins his study 
with a depiction of just such a conflict in two philosophers of the early 
period of Christianity: Tertullian and Origines. Tertullian, essentially 
the deep thinker and introvert, becomes the ecstatic, emotional believer by 
sacrificing his desire to think and doubt. Origenes, the feeling extravert, 
undergoes self-castration, thus partially sacrificing his predominant func- 
tions to become the thinker. For both the Christian religion was a symbol 
representing the compromise. In both the suppressed functions were 
appeased, the one-sidedness decreased, but the same symbol represented 
two different mechanisms in the two individuals as the two reacted in man- 
ners peculiar to the particular types. Their philosophies therefor, and 
manner of approach at settling the conflict, were different and applicable 
only in cases of the respective types. They, however, their psychology 
being of the subjective type, knew their own difficulties only, and thought 
that such a compromise, i.e., such an understanding of religion, was appli- 
cable in all cases. ‘That this was essentially wrong was proven by the fate 
of their respective philosophies. Thinking themselves right, but being 
essentially fundamentally wrong, they and their followers clashed and 
fought an endless battle and one that continued through the Middle Ages. 

The author takes us through numerous examples of just such types of 
conflict based on ignorance of actual facts, every now and then flashing 
up by the appearance of a new prophet with a new compromise, each and 
every one both right and wrong in assuming that theirs was the proper 
understanding of religion. Abélard with his attempt at a compromise 
between nominalism and realism by the intermediate conceptualism; 
Loyola and his Jesuits on the one hand, and the Reform on the other hand; 
again Luther and Zwingli opposing each other, all these are essentially 
alike, all repeating the attempts of Tertullian and Origines. All had fol- 
lowers and adversaries and so will all continue to have unless they under- 
stand what the fight is about and can give a solution applicable to both 
cases. Is this possible? 

The first attempt towards the study of the mechanism of this problem 
is made by Schiller in his letters to the Duke of Holstein-Augustenburg 12 
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1795 on ‘‘The Esthetic Education of Man.’’ Schiller himself, of course, is 
a distinet type. He is essentially introverted, of the thinking and the 
intuitive type, and the conflict arises on the same basis as outlined above. 
But he realizes the difficulty. It is the differentiation along one line and 
the suppression of another. He is the first to realize that this is a type 
problem and the first to classify individuals into such types. He has two 
types: (1) Thinking, (2) Feeling-perceptive. He knows that the predom- 
inance of the one and the suppression of the other brings about a conflict, 
and that a solution would be a compromise between the two; but his solu- 
tion is one of his own type. The ‘‘Ledene Gestalt’’ is an abstract, essen- 
tially introvert symbol. Rousseau, who impersonates the conflict of the 
French Revolution, fails similarly. The ‘‘Fraternité, Egalité’’ ends in the 
bloodiest of revolutions and the establishment of a despotism. Nietzsche 
goes one step further. In his ‘‘The Birth of the Tragedy’’ the conflict is 
staged between the Apollonian and Dionysian. The conflict between the 
two gods represents the one in Nietzsche himself between his predominant 
introvert thinking and repressed extravert feeling. The solution is to be a 
universal one; the union of both on an equal footing. This, however, is 
only a gloss, theoretical. Nietzsche has not in reality solved his own prob- 
lem. The predominance of the Apollonian was completely washed away 
by the outburst of the Dionysian in his disease. 

Schiller and Nietzsche, however, have paved the way and the type 
problem has reached a stage where it was clearly recognized and dealt with 
as such. In 1896 Jordan, in his ‘‘Character as Seen in Body and Parent- 
age,’’ attempts a definite objective classification of types into extraverts 
(less impassioned, more active) and introverts (more impassioned, less 
active). The classification is somewhat too general, the description rather 
incomplete and in places overlapping, still, on the whole fundamentally 
much like Jung’s. But prosaic as the work may be, and strictly objective 
as the author may have intended it to be, the whole work bears the stamp 
of Jordan’s own psychological type. It shows itself in his description, 
inclinations, ete. 

This influence reaches much greater proportions in the next aspect of 
the type problem study dealt with, viz., the one met with in poetry. It is 
so much more evident here, primarily becauce poetry is largely intuitive in 
type and consequently drains on the contents of the unconscious; secondly, 
because here we find an attempt at solution, too. Carl Spitteler’s ‘‘ Prome- 
theus and Epimetheus”’ is taken up as a prototype. The conflict between 
the poor, lonely Prometheus and his popular and powerful brother, the 
King Epimetheus, depicts the conflict of the two opposites in the psyche of 
one person. Prometheus, who represents the predominating function in 
Spitteler, is the ‘‘forethinking’’ introverted type. He has sacrificed all 
relations with his environment and has abandoned himself to the mercy of 
the leadership of his soul. He despises his brother, who has ‘‘Um heit und 
Keit Verhandelt’* his soul, or in the language uf the scriptures, ‘‘has sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage.’’ Epimetheus, on the other hand, the 
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practical, materialistic extravert, looks upon Prometheus as a dreamer, 
dealing with Utopias and abstractions that do not get him anywhere. 
Thus, each one represses the other completely, and the result is a conflict. 
The conflict is the one going on in the poet himself. Prometheus is his 
predominant element, and this is so much more accentuated by the com- 
parison with Goethe’s Prometheus who, like his creator, is essentially an 
extravert. 

If the conflict is fundamentally conditioned by the existence of direct 
opposites, what could be a better solution than the union of both or neutral- 
ization of the two, and therefore, the appearance on the stage of some third 
that will be neither the one nor the other? As was said above, religion aims 
at just such a solution, and God is the symbol representing this neutraliza- 
tion of opposites. 

The Brahmanistie conception depicts this very vividly. The Dvandva 
is the psychological equivalent of the ever present pairs of opposites. 
‘*The world has ever suffered under the burden of opposites,’’ and ‘‘the 
salvation lies in being able to free oneself from influences of both types, to 
remain indifferent to pleasure as well as pain.’’ Brahman is the union of 
both ‘‘heaven and earth,’’ ete., and a neutralization of both, therefore, a 
concept both positive and negative, existing and non-existing. The ideal 
Brahman student, who is really the one in whom Brahman (a symbol; a 
psychological entity) exists, is one in whom all powers are united. He 
holds both heaven and earth, light and darkness, ete. Very similar to this 
conception is the one of Tao set forth by Lao-tsze, the Chinese philosopher. 
Lao-tsze is an original thinker; and the similarity to the Hindu concept 
ean only be explained on the basis of similar unconscious conflicts and 
desires for solution. Furthermore, these cravings reoccur in a great many 
other religions. The appearance of the Messiah in Isaiah is marked by 
the union of opposites. ‘‘The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid,’’ ete. 

With all these, of course, God is as yet some mysterious being, according 
to Jung, a true symbol, that is, standing for some phenomenon that is not 
understood; conditioned by archaic residuals in the unconscious, ete. As 
we proceed, however, we can see this concept rising more to the surface. 
Meister Eckerhart has already been able to grasp the relativity of the 
‘‘God’’ concept. That God is really a psychological entity that exists in 
and is dependent upon the human soul. As Zeitlin has expressed it, ‘Man 
created God, and then Ged_created Man.’’ 

The nature of Spitteler’s solution is essentially the same, a union of 
both elements. The treasure chest found by the shepherd boy shows the 
way. The salvation lies in ‘‘a path, a road along which life can flow peace- 
fully and undisturbed.’’ But as a symbol is necessarily conditioned by 
the repressed factor, the one that is in the unconscious, we find this one, 
a solution based on Prometheus’ difficulties rather than Epimetheus’, and 
once more the influence of one’s type crops up in Spitteler’s poetry. He 
has, however, with poetical intuition, pierced the darkness of the type 
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problem and Jung sums up the content of Prometheus and Epimetheus in 
the words of W. Blake, ‘‘There are two classes of human beings, the prolific 
and devouring, and religion is an endeavor to reconcile the two.’’ 

Like all other truths of general value, the study of the type problem, 
too, has been utilized in an attempt to explain special branches of human 
thought and behavior. Otto Gross was the first to attempt such an appli- 
cation to psychiatry in his article on ‘‘secondary cerebral functions.’’ It 
deals with the constitutional psychopathic inferiors whom Gross divides 
into two general groups. These are not unlike the extravert and introvert 
groups of Jordan’s and are quite in keeping with Jung’s classification, too. 
As the basis of the difference in reaction Gross advances a physiological 
hypothesis, herein a reaction which he calls ‘‘secondary cerebral function’’ 
may be either abnormally prolonged or shortened and then give rise to 
extremes in behavior. His types are: the ‘‘inferior with the shallowed 
consciousness’’ corresponding to the extravert and the ‘‘inferior with the 
narrowed consciousness’’ corresponding to the introvert. The hypothesis 
which sounds quite logical still remains unproven, but the description of 
the behavior of types is quite true to life. 

In their relation to esthetics, too, human beings fall into distinct groups 
as shown by Worringer. He distinguishes two types: those that perceive 
the beauty in the object itself, the concrete, ‘‘in-feeling’’ type; to those 
a bright sunset is a beautiful landscape, ete. Then there are those who 
seek for the ‘‘abstract’’ in objects. It is not what the object has in itself 
or what it resembles, but what it symbolizes to the particular observer. As 
a crude example we have the relation of the Hindu to his ugly fetish as 
contrasted to that of the Greek to his Apollo or Aphrodite. He who can 
see the reflection of his own mood in a symphony of Beethoven affords 
another example of the abstract esthetic. It is evident that these two 
correspond quite closely to the extravert and the introvert type. 

As we next approach a still higher and more complex form of human 
behavior, viz., philosophic research, we find that there, too, William James 
could see quite distinctly the influence of the type-stamp. The rationalist 
and empiricist (as deseribed by him in ‘‘Pragmatism’’ and other works) 
are very closely allied to the introvert and extravert types, respectively. 
It is true that James sees them rather rigidly from the aspect of thought 
mostly and also that some of the descriptions are more or less overlapping, 
but withal it gives one an entirely new insight into the factors conditioning 
human thought especially in extremes. 

Finally we come to the study of the type problem as dealt with by 
biographers. Wilhelm Ostwald has in his numerous biographical works 
given the most comprehensive classification of types as seen from that 
point of view. As he deals with personalities of importance mostly his 
classification is so much more interesting because it is based on a study of 
extremes. He has two types, (1) the classical, and (2) the romantic. 
The deseriptions, which are very vivid and realistic, correspond quite closely 
with the author’s two main groups. The romantic, a prototype of which is 
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afforded by Humphry Davy, is essentially the extravert. The classic as 


seen in the biography of Helmholtz is the introvert. 


The foregoing analysis has brought out, quite clearly, that the problem 
of types is a real, actual problem and one that offers a rational basis of 
approach to the understanding of the mechanism of human behavior, i.c., 
the active relationship of an individual to his environment. Biologically 
viewed, this relationship is really a question of adaptation. Generally 
speaking, the adaptation of an individual may tend to proceed along either 
one of two courses: one characterized by greater productivity and a com- 
paratively lesser degree of egocentric, self-defense reaction; 1.e., the direc- 
tion of energy is mostly outwards; the other characterized by greater self- 
interest, making for more self-preservative measures and lesser produc- 
tivity; 7.e., the direction of energy is mostly inwards. Dealing as we are 
here with psychic phenomena and concerned only with the psychological 
element in adaptation, we must understand by ‘‘subject’’ the self or psych: 
and by ‘‘energy’’ the psychic energy. To this latter Jung applies the term 
libido, which he defines as the ‘‘total psychic energy’’ (energy being used 
in its purely psychological value and not at all synonymous with foree). 

The predominant direction of the libido in the subject-object relation, 
then, is taken by Jung as a basis for the general grouping of types. The 
fundamental principle is really one analogous to that outlined above, and 
the most evident grouping of types then is into two: (1) Eztravert, i.c., 
those in whom the direction of the libido is mainly outwards. The behavior 
of the individual is thus mainly conditioned by and dependent upon his 
environment. All his thoughts, feelings, reactions in general, are centered 
about the object, whereas the subject or self is only of secondary consider- 
ation. They are ‘‘productive,’’ ‘‘prolific,’’ ‘‘spreading themselves on the 
surface.’’ (2) Introvert, i.e., those in whom the direction of the libido is 
inwards. Here we get a negative instead of a positive relation to the 
object. The behavior of the individual is independent of objects and his 
interests are mainly centered about his ‘‘self.’’ The object here gets 
secondary consideration only. They are the ‘‘abstractive,’’ the ‘‘devour- 
ing,’’ the ‘‘self-centered.’’ 

As was mentioned before, the tendency towards overdevelopment of 
one element is directly related to a suppression of its opposite; and s0, 
the more pronounced the height of level of development of the one, the 
nearer is the other to a completely undeveloped infantile type. The 
tendency is an inherent one, and as, in the nature of things, there always 
are two sides, i.e.. a ‘‘self’’ and ‘‘object,’’ the one-sidedness will always 
bring about a conflict which tends to compensation. The nature of this 
conflict has been described. We must remember, Lowever, that the earlier 
the compensation the less is the difference between the levels of the pre 
dominant and suppressed functions, As we approach the extremes we 
find with the overdeveloped predominant element, which at times makes 
for the genius, a proportional approach towards the infantile of the sup- 
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pressed function. This suppression is really an arrest of development ; 
and the suppressed factor might have been arrested at a level so infantile 
as to remain totally in the unconscious. In all cases, of course, both ele- 
ments are in the subject or ‘‘self,’’ for Jung defines ‘‘self’’ as the total 
psyche, or as he puts it, ‘‘the whole history of the individual plus the 
history of mankind.’’ The ego is the conscious part of the self, whereas 
factors of an infantile or archaic level will remain in the unconscious 
psyche. Where the suppressed factor has been allowed to develop into the 
conseious level, there the conflict and compensation will be a matter of 
consciousness, too. But the nearer we approach to the extreme, the further 
is the retreat of the suppressed factor from consciousness, the less conscious 
consideration it gets, the conflict is less understood, and the nature of the 
compensation less appreciated. With complete suppression the conflict, 
too, becomes unconscious and on the basis of cravings, infantile and archaic, 
arises a compensation strange and not understood, a concept mystical and 
supernatural, a symbol. Such a symbol is religion and such was the com- 
pensation of Tertullian. It is thus well understood why the idea of 
religion is so closely interwoven with the infantile cravings of fatherly 
protection and motherly love and sympathy. 

The adult predominant behavior of all persons, extreme or average} 
then will be dependent on their predominant tendency; whereas compen- 
sations, conscious or unconscious, will be conditioned, and therefore deeply 
colored, by the suppressed element. This is the first important factor to 
remember in the evaluation of types. The second consists in the fact that 
in their reactions individuals also differ in the particular psychological 
functions which they tend to utilize more than any other. By psychological 
function Jung understands ‘‘a certain manifestation of the psychie energy 
or libido, which under all conditions remains essentially the same in prin- 
ciple.’” He distinguishes four fundamental, elementary psychological 
functions, viz., thinking, feeling, perception (Empfindung), and intuition. 
The reason for considering these and these only as fundamental lies pri- 
marily in the fact that they seem to be the only ones that cannot be reduced 
into one another; and then, as Jung says, ‘‘ Throughout years of experience 
they appeared to be the most fundamental.’’ 

By Thinking he understands a function which, in accordance with its 
own laws, brings given images and perceptions into conceptual relations 
with one another. 

By Feeling is meant a process that takes place between the ego and a 
given content and, by virtue of which, this content acquires a certain value 
in the sense of being rendered either acceptable or rejectable by the ego. 
It is furthermore a process that can exist in the ego independent of imme- 
diate, conseiously perceived, contents, but isolated, so to speak, as a ‘‘dis- 
position’’ or state (Stimmung). 

Perception (sensation, Empfindung) is the function whereby the indi- 
vidual aequires realization of a physical stimulus. ‘ 

Intuition is unconscious perception. Any content can thus present 
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itself as a whole without its being possible for us to ascertain how our 
knowledge of it has been acquired. 

The first two functions Jung groups as the two rational, i.e., such funce- 
tions that have to do with, and are within the limits of, reasoning or judg- 
ment. They are direct opposites and cannot coexist in the same person on 
the one level. 

The second two, i.e., perception and intuition, are the irrational func- 
tions. By this Jung means not that they are contrary to reason, but out- 
side the limits of reasoning. Information thus acquired cannot be proven 
by reasoning. Thus the existence of an object perceived cannot be proven 
by anything but the very perception of it, ete. These two are opposites 
also and behave as such. 

These then are the fundamental functions. Depending upon the pre- 
dominance of any one of them or any combination, in individuals belonging 
to either one of the two general groups, we can have further subdivisions. 
As a starting point, then, we can say that there are four subdivisions to 
each main group or eight sub-groups altogether. We still have to carry in 
mind, however, the possibility of combinations or functions that are not 
opposite in nature. 

The behavior of opposites, however, is such that when one predominates, 
its opposite is proportionally suppressed. A thinking type suppresses feel- 
ing just as well as if he is extraverted he will suppress his introverted 
tendencies. 

From the above one can reconstruct the peculiarities of the special 
types; but a few notes on the description and illustrations may help. 

The Thinking Extravert: The psychic activity is directed outward and 
its manifestation is mainly along the channel of thought. The thinking is 
directly conditioned by the objects and bears upon them. A clear logical 
orientation in objective actuality is of primary importance. He deals with 
facts rather than principles, and his concepts are of the empirical type; 
i.e., built on accumulated percepts. Although his ‘‘self’’ as such is only 
in the background of his interests, his ideas, which are of objective origin, 
are eternal truths and as such are to be spread amongst others, too. He 
represses feeling and his relation to others is intellectual; i.e., affable, 
polite, diplomatic, but not at all emotional. Popular as he is with those 
that are distant, he is generally cold and strange to those about him. The 
feeling that he suppresses is of an introvert type, childish and self-centered. 
When suppressed into the unconscious and left on an archaic level it will 
manifest itself in unconsciously motivated cravings for power and ruthless- 
ness in foreing their ideals onto the surroundings. The formula, ‘‘The end 
justifies the means,’’ characteristic of the Catholic inquisition atrocities, is 
an example and Torquemado a prototype. In cases of mental disturbance 
developed on this basis, a disturbance rendered very rare by the safety 
valve effect of his clear grasp on reality, we get a neurosis characterized by 
emotional disturbances of a self-centered character, infantile self-pity or 
self-accusation. Examples of the pure type are numerous; some of the 
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greatest natural science philosophers belong to it. Darwin is a prototype. 
Such a type will, as is quite evident, yield the best clinicians in medicine. 

The Feeling Extravert: This type is almost exclusively met with 
amongst women. The outwardly directed libido manifests itself mostly in 
feeling and the reactions are emotional in nature. The object world being 
ever changeable, such a woman is of a fickle disposition. Guided, as her 
actions are, by likes and dislikes, loves and hatreds, they come and go in 
flashes, shallow in intensity, and her whole life is made up of a series of 
just such flashes. Her emotions again are not only stirred up by objects 
but by objects that are by the ‘‘world’’ considered ‘‘suitable’’ to stir up 
such reactions. Thinking is repressed to a childish level and is of a self- 
centered type. If a neurosis results it will be of a hysterical type 
characterized by infantile imaginations and dream states. 

The Perceptive Extravert: Most intensely realistic of all extraverts. 
His reactions are altogether dependent on percepts. Of these he may be a 
veritable store and yet the more extreme he is the less use can he make of 
them. The percepts are too numerous for his relatively mediocre thinking 
ability, which is of prime importance in the grouping of these into concep- 
tual entities. Objects are what count most and that not for what they 
really are but for what they can yield or take away from him. Such a man 
can develop into the most thoughtless and crudest of sensualists or unserup- 
ulously refined esthetic. Lacking in imagination and ideals, he may present 
the narrowest type of cold practical materialism, the ‘‘all too human’’ 


smallness of principle. In fact, Nietzsche’s ‘‘Hiasslichster Mensch’’ has 
this type as one of his elements. (For Nietzsche being an intuitive intro- 
vert suppresses this element.) This type suppresses an introverted intui- 
tion which in a neurosis comes out as compulsions and phobias self-centered 
and based on ‘‘hunches.’’ 


The Intuitive Extravert: The predominant function here being intui- 
tion we get a peculiar type. The central figure for this type, too, is the 
object, but instead of reacting to what the object is or does, the reaction is 
rather to what it will be or do, what the ‘‘ possibilities’’ are. If it was the 
kinetics in the object that influenced the last type, it is the potentialities 
that influence this one. The mode of acquiring this knowledge, as stated 
in the definition, is an unconscious one, and whether it is dependent on 
personal or on archaic experiences that are in the unconscious in forms of 
associations, the fact remains that the person gets them and mostly in the 
form of ‘‘hunches.’’ This type is found amongst politicians, ‘‘uncanny’’ 
business men, ete., persons that are known for their reaction to ‘‘possi- 
bilities.’’ The element suppressed here is an introverted perception of an 
infantile level. As reasoning and judgment are not much in use with this 
type, these suppressed factors may at times work havoe with him by replac- 
ing the intuitive abilities. A neurosis in this case would be of a compulsive 
type in which absurd bodily percepts control the picture. 

The Thinking Introvert: The introverted libido manifests itseif in the 
function of thinking. The thinking here, however, is of the abstract type. 
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The individual thinks in ideas and principles, and these, although they may 
be applicable to real facts, are not directly dependent upon them, All of 
deductive philosophy is based upon this type of thought; and Plato’s 
‘‘Eternal Truths’’ or Spinoza’s ‘‘Ideae Verae’’ are products of such 
thought. Where Darwin, the extravert, searches in the field of objective 
actuality, Kant reserves himself to the critique of acquisition of knowledge 
in general. Objects are only of secondary importance and transmitting his 
thoughts to others not as essential as thinking itself. This last coupled 
with an inability clearly to state his ideas makes the poorest teacher out of 
this type; and as a consequence, they are not understood by those around 
them. They tend to become more and more laconical in their statements 
as well as less generous with their explanations. As a consequence they are 
branded as dogmatic and stubborn and are still less understood. Feeling 
is repressed and is of an extraverted type; and so under the core of a cold, 
shut-in philosopher one finds at times a naive, childish, emotional relation 
to surroundings. A neurosis may at times be based on immature sexual 
tendencies and is characterized by infantile cravings of extraverted nature. 

The Feeling Introvert: As is the case with the feeling extravert, this 
type, too, is found amongst women mostly. Cool and quiet on the surface, 
they harbor the deepest emotions within. The emotions stirred up are slow 
in development for they are not primarily dependent on the object, but on 
the individual’s subjective element concerned. But such emotions will 
grow in intensity under the surface and gain the greatest dimensions. 
Such a woman loves a man not for what he is but for what personal element 
he has touched in her. It is here, too, that we find the isolated ‘‘ Stimmung,’’ 
which is apparently independent of direct objective stimuli. Thinking is 
repressed and is of a childish, naive, extraverted nature. Such women will 
easily follow others’ plans. Mental disturbance is manifested mostly in 
neurasthenia or in thought projection and ideas of reference. 

The Perceptive Introvert: Introverted perception, which is predominant 
here, is of a peculiar nature. It is, of course, conditioned by objects, but 
altogether by what the individual sees into the objects rather than im them. 
It is best shown in artists; and L. Andreyef’s ‘‘Lie’’ is a perfect description 
of just such perception. He is pessimistic and doubting. Everything then 
is false, the houses, the streets, the very atoms in the air are lies. With 
that, of course, there may be observation to the minutest detail, but all 
through subjective glasses. Corot’s paintings also typify such perception. 
Extravert intuition is suppressed, and the individual gets childish notions 
referring to those about him. Mental disturbance is characterized by 
infantile ideas of that type, and Andreyef’s ideas after his breakdown have 
a great deal of this element in them. 

The Intuitive Introvert: The introverted libido manifests itself in the 
function of intuition. Concepts and ideas of abstract nature and inde- 
pendent of immediate objective actuality rise from the mists of the uncon- 
scious. Mystical dreamers, alongside of the greatest master artists react in 
this mode. ‘‘Israel would not have had his prophets if it were not for this 
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type,’’ and still these images are real, for after all it is a mode of perception 
of the real. Spinoza’s grasp of human nature shown in his ethies, 
Beethoven’s symphonies, Nietzsche’s ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ and others of the 
type show this element very well. The pure type represses perception of 
an extraverted tendency. Neuroses met with here are of a compulsive 
nature characterized by hypochondriasis, extreme sensitiveness, and at 
times crude sensualities. Here, too, the outbreak of the Dionysian in 
Nietzsche following his disease may be taken as an example. 

The pure types described above are, of course, in the minority and are 
extremes. The vast majority are not as distinct. In the average, as was 
stated, the conflict sets in early and the difference in developmental levels 
of the major and minor tendencies is very much decreased so that one gets 
overlapping and mixtures of various types. Then again we must remember 
that even in extremes we may meet with combinations of functions. In 
these cases we find that whereas the extra- or introverted tendencies will 
remain distinct, the predominating function may be a combination of two 
that are not direct opposites. Examples of such combinations we find in 
Nietzsche, who is an introvert of the thinking and intuitive type; L. 
Andreyef, an introvert of the thinking and~-perceptive type; Goethe, an 
extravert of thinking and intuitive functional predominance. The sup- 
pressed elements are correspondingly combined and one gets quite a com- 
plicated picture. It must also be borne in mind that the functions that 
are neither predominant nor suppressed still exist on a, so to speak, neutral 
level and evert if they do not take any important part in conflicts are still 
to be reckoned with in evaluation of the type. 


A few critical remarks in conclusion. Throughout his analysis of the 
various contributions to the type problem study, the author repeatedly 
points out the effect of the contributor’s own type on his method of 
approach. But this is true of the author’s work, too. The stamp of 
Jung’s own type is quite definitely seen in his work. His description of 
the extraverted types, especially noticeable in that of the feeling extravert, 
is sharp and at times becomes almost biting. Showing as it does almost 
intuitive insight into these types it continually reminds one of Prometheus’ 
attitude. The extravert has ‘‘Um heit und keit verhandelt’’ his soul. 
The introvert on the other hand is treated very subjectively and is poorer 
in details than the opposite type. This is especially noticeable in the 

yescription of the thinking introvert, which reads more like a plea for the 
justification of one’s actions than a purely objective presentation of a type. 
Then again the types are more or less rigid and tend rather too much to 
the extreme. This, of course, may be primarily dependent on the fact that 
Jung is a psychiatrist, and his studies of psychology are bound to be 
colored by that of the abnormal type. 

We must bear in mind that Jung does not pretend to have discovered 
the ‘‘Open Sesame’’ to all mysteries of human behavior. As he states 
himself, it is not a study of character but of mechanism, and is of value 
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only there where human beings react as ‘‘types’’ rather than whole indi- 
viduals. (So, for example, the attempt to explain the peculiarities of 
reaction of a Frenchman as such does not necessarily involve the explana- 
tion of his reaction as a human being.) 

Withal, the value of the contribution is distinct. The rich store of 
general information the author has at his disposal gives him a very broad 
base of attack and the clearness with which he sees and associates makes 
his deductions as true as they are ingenious. 

The book is of especial value to psychiatry, for here, more than any- 
where else, one is concerned in the psychology of an individual himself 
rather than from a point of view of his relation to us. It brings home 
another point. It is important, of course, to realize that others have type 
peculiarities and as such will under the same conditions show different 
reactions and weaknesses. But it is still more important that the psychi- 
atrist in studying these should realize that he too has type peculiarities, 
and that there are elements in the material he studies which, although not 
present in him, may still be quite within the limits of normal. 

True to his ideals, Jung does not attempt a solution, but does not the 
work in itself point to one? Symbols are not universally applicable because 
they stand for something not understood by those in whom they were 
created. It is the understanding of the fundamentals that are at the root 
of symbols and compensations, that points toward a solution, and the 
author concludes his work with the statement: ‘‘It is such type studies 
that will yield the elements that make for better codperation and higher 
syntheses.’’ Herein lies the greatest service of this study. 

Wma. Mautamoup, M.D. \ 


Tue Unapsustep Girt, with Cases and Standpoint for Behavior Analysis: 
By William I. Thomas. With a Foreword by Mrs. W. F, Dummer. 
Boston. Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. xix+261. Price, $3 net. 

‘‘The Unadjusted Girl’’ is the fourth volume in the series of Criminal 
Science Monographs, authorized by the American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, the others being Healy’s ‘‘ Pathological Lying, Accusation 
and Swindling’’; Gliick’s ‘‘Studies in Forensic Psychiatry’’; and Kam- 
merer’s ‘‘The Unmarried Mother’’. To the last-mentioned the present 
volume bears a certain amount of superficial resemblance, but with distinct 
values of its own, in the constructive direction especially. 
Fundamentally, the book marks another step in the general recognition 
of the old dictum, older than Socrates, that to understand all is to forgive 
all, that care and cure, not punishment, are due the girl who has a baby for 
the cradle before she has a husband for her home. Mrs. Ethel 8. Dummer 

(the mother, in a sense, of the pioneer Chicago Juvenile Court), sum- 

marizes very much in a paragraph: ‘‘The fundamental function of woman 

being motherhood, this with its secondary manifestations, explains much of 
her behavior. The devotion of the young girl to the cadet who enslaves 
her reveals the same instinct which holds a wife faithful through difficul- 
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ties and degradation—the instinct from which have developed the virtues 
of loyalty, endurance, and self-sacrifice. The period of pregnancy should 
be (if the imagination be not filled with old wives’ tales), one of health, 
-xhilaration, development of psychic values and social consciousness. Any 
woman experiencing this wonderful functioning should be aided to as 
complete psychobiological fulfillment as her personality and the social 
situation permit. Should the higher love and association of the father of 
her child be lacking, so much the greater is her need of genuine help and 
encouragement. Given this, she may be strengthened and stabilized whether 
ihe man desert or become disaffected before or after a legal ceremony.”’ 

Even at the risk of quoting too extensively, the following paragraph is 
presented as basal to this work with girls and to all future social service 
of the sort. Without its leading idea little can be done to systemat- 
ically adjust the sexes to each other. ‘‘A method of investigation which 
seeks to justify and enforce any given norm of behavior ignores the fact 
that a social evolution is going on in which not only activities are changing 
but the norms which regulate the activities are also changing. 

Thus fifty years ago we recognized, roughly speaking, two types of women, 
the one completely good, the other completely bad—what we now call the 
old-fashioned girl and the girl who had sinned and been outlawed. At 
present we have several intermediate types—the occasional prostitute, the 
charity girl, the demi-virgin, the equivocal flapper, and in addition girls 
with new but social behavior-norms who have adapted themselves to all 
kinds of work. . . . But none of these girls, neither the orderly nor 
the disorderly, is conforming with the behavior-norms of her grandmother. 

The movement contains disorganization and reorganization, but it 
is the same movement in both cases.’’ (Thomas.) 

About a hundred case-histories are given and discussed in this thought- 
ful book. What a wealth of feminine psychology abounds in a varied col- 
lection such as this! and psychology in some respects more practically use- 
ful than that revealed by the grubbing of psychanalysis rather under 
sometimes the second sub-basement of the mind. Besides the interesting 
and constructive Foreword by Mrs. Dummer, there are six chapters and a 
good index. Chapter one considers the wishes, deemed by the author to 
be of four types: the desire for new experience, the desire for security, the 
desire for response, and the desire for recognition. Chapter two considers 
the regulation of the wishes, and goes what looks like positively the logical 
limit of the conditioned: reflex idea in suggesting that female virtue is 
maintained to a considerable extent by associating the sneer, incipient 
amesis, with female unchastity. ‘‘ Here were the end had anything an end.”’ 
The third chapter deals with ‘‘the individualization of behavior.’’ In it 
are some of the most striking case-histories, unlike the ‘‘run’’ of these, some 
of them prose-poems of human nature. Chapter four relates some of the 
conditions of the ‘‘demoralization of girls’’; five, certain facts as to active 
social agencies; and chapter six, ‘‘the measurement of social influence’’. 
Altogether, this book is an important one for applied sociology and 
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one as significant for many parents of ‘‘growing’’ girls as for social serv- 
ice and psychology. Its breadth is needed in multitudes of homes and in 
every institution. GeorGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

U. S. Public Health Service Reserve, New York. 


A Srupy or THE Rewations or Some PuysicaL Derects To ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHoout. By Jasper N. Mallory, Ph.D., George 
Peabody College for Teachers: Contributions to Education, No. 9. 
Nashville, Tenn. 1922. Pp..78. 

The main part of this study consists in a mathematical formulation of 
the relationship of rating in intelligence tests, rating in standard educa- 
tional tests, and physical defects. The introductory chapters give a his- 
tory of health supervision in the schools, both in Europe and in the ‘United 
States, and a review of previous related studies. Most of the previous 
studies are based upon teachers’ marks, or school retardation in relation to 
physical defects. The present study has the advantage of using tests, 
both for intelligence rating and for academic standing. 

The Illinois intelligence tests were used above the second grade and 
the Holley picture tests in the first two grades. Since intelligence quo- 
tients cannot be figured from the Holley tests, they were not used as 
measures of intelligence. Instead the ratio of the score of each individual 
to the average score for his class was used. The same method was applied 
to the scores in the academic tests to reduce them to a common basis so 
that they could be combined. So far as intelligence is concerned, the 
method contains the serious flaw that it takes no account of chronological 
age. Thus in the sample table given on page 23, a child of eight and one 
of eleven years who made the same score are given the same intelligence 
rating. Doubtless the author believes that this error was corrected by the 
partial correlation which eliminated the effect of retardation. 

The academic tests used were the Monroe and Cleveland arithmetic 
tests, the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres’ Seale in spelling, the Hahn 
Lackey geography, the Freeman writing scale, the Monroe silent reading, 
and the Trabue Extension and Nassau County Supplement of Hillegas 
Seales. 

The physical examinations were given by a trained nurse. The study 
considers only the five major defects: Tonsils, eyes or vision, nasal cavities, 
teeth, and hearing. The method of attributes was used. The scores, all 
of which had been reduced to a common basis, were divided into those above 
and those below 100. The series was also divided into those with and those 
without defects. The formulae for a coefficient of agsociation was then 
applied. The first set of correlations deals with the relation of each of the 
five physical defects to achievement in educational tests. A very high 
coefficient of association (.79) was found with obstructed breathing and 
academic seores. Hearing and teeth also showed a significant relationship 
to achievement, with coefficients of .35 and .30. Defective tonsils and 
defective vision showed no significant relationship to achievement. 
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The next section of the study gives all the details of the correlation of 
each of the five physical defects with each of the eight educational tests. 
All of the coefficients are small and most of them are positive. Vision, 
however, has small negative coefficients with five of the eight objects. 
Trabue completion and writing are the two subjects which show least 
relation to defects. 

The final section of the study undertakes, by the method of partial cor- 
relations, to eliminate the influence of intelligence, of retardation and of 
attendance upon the coefficients of association between defects and achieve- 
ment. The elimination of intelligence reduced the coefficients somewhat 
in every case except that of nasal obstructions, where it was increased. 
in eliminating retardation, an educational quotient was used, which is 
obtained by dividing the normal age of the grade in which the child is 
found by his chronological age. The elimination of retardation reduced 
the coefficients very little. Attendance proved to have so little relation 
to achievement that it could be ignored. The final coefficients stood as 
follows: Tonsils, 110; vision, .024; nasal obstructions, .814; teeth, .289; 
hearing, .262; and general defects, .126. The author concludes that he 
has demonstrated that physical defects are a cause of poor achievement in 
school. 

The study has the virtue of simple and complete explanations of its 
statistical method. It remains to be seen whether the very small coefficients 
of association have been taken too seriously. 








Heten T. Woo.uey. 


DREADS AND Besertine Fears. Including States of Anxiety; Their Causes 
and Cure. By Tom A. Williams, M.B., C.M., Neurologist to Freed- 
man’s Hospital. Boston. Little, Brown and Co., 1923. Pp. 
xv+217. Price, $1.75. 

This volume is number seven in the Mind and Health Series of Medical 
Handbooks, and it will set many a worried mortal, ignorant or forgetful 
that Life as a Great Adventure is not to be taken too seriously, on the 
road to the finding of himself and his contentment. Fourteen chapters (be- 
sides Addington Bruce’s editorial introduction, and the author’s preface) 
make up the book, and their titles indicate its contents: ‘‘ Early origins 
of dreads; Bashfulness and kindred states; College breakdowns; Fear and 
stammering; Anxiety states; Occupational phobias; Fear of crowds, open 
spaces, ete. ; Other common phobias; Physical conditions and fear ; Heredity 
and fear; Fear by induction; the Fascination of fear; the Utilization and 
management of fear; and the Dispelling of fear.’’ 

Doctor Williams, wisely enough, ‘‘has chosen the case method; that is, 
he emphasizes the various points he would bring out by descriptions of 
actual cases, and since he has a broad knowledge of life quite outside the 
limits of his consulting-room, he discusses the philosophy as well as the 
psychology of fear. His book is a contribution to the literature of char- 
acter-development no less than to preventive and curative medicine.’’ 
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He covers the matter excellently for the educated layman, which is the 
purpose of the Mind and Health Series. With few outstanding construc- 
tive points of therapeutics, perhaps the following quotation is as apt as any 
to present medical conditions: ‘‘To use psychotherapy to the exclusion of 
physical measures is an inanity [sic]. Psychic measures are sufficiently 
valuable and extensively required without bringing them into disrepute 
by this application to situations to which they are not suitable. In treating 
the mentally sick, it is therefore supremely important that the practitioner 
be thoroughly trained in the principles of medicine and methods of diag- 
nosis. This cannot be done by ihe reading of books; it requires long prep- 
aration in actual work, first in the study of the sciences—biology, chemistry, 
and physics—fundamental to the study of physiology without which no 
adequate conceptions of the operations of living beings can be gained. To 
follow this an intensive and extensive comprehension of bodies which are 
disordered must be acquired by study of actual cases on sound principles. 
Finally, the method of finding the way through the labyrinth presented 
by each individual case problem must be mastered.’’ In these days when 
the bargain-tables of employment are fairly glutted with ‘‘ psychologists’’, 
this undoubted truth merits widespread publication. 

Doctor Williams of Washington is to be heartily congratulated on a 


readable and highly useful book. 
GrorceE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 


U. S. Publie Health Service Reserve, New York. 


By Carl E. Seashore, Professor of Psy- 
chology in the State University of Iowa. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. Pp. xviii + 427. 

This work is a contribution not so much to the subject-matter of facts 
and interpretations in the field of psychology as to the pedagogy of the 
It contains no original points of view for other psychologists to 
consider and no striking marshalling of data. It is a textbook pure and 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


subject. 


simple, and the only relevant questions are as to its teaching value. And 
this again turns not on the question of its matter but of its manner. Many 
psychologists are likely to be disappointed at the ord>r of topies offered 
(although the author’s suggestion that the order is easily variable to suit 
the taste may be partly true), also at the omission of several that are in 
these latter days occupying prominent places in technical discussion (as 
language, motivation, personality and its integration, habit in its more 
subtle and more complex forms, ete.). Much of the content that is pre- 
sented is built up of generous selections from other writers—which to the 
reviewer seems not a wholly bad method, especially as James’ paragraphs 
appear frequently. 

In point of method, the text is built upon the educational objective 
‘‘not psychology, but to psychologize.’’ Many of the topics are opened 
with Exercises, predominantly introspective. These are simple and appear 
well chosen so far as they go, and it is regrettable that such simple experi- 
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mental or observational approach to the study of later topics in the book 
are difficult to find or devise. Many teachers may be disappointed to find 
here the same characteristic that appeared in the author’s **Elementary 
Experiments’’, in effect predicting for the student the results he may be 
expected to find. The present reviewer feels that perhaps the method of 
this text does not really go far enough: why not have some of the experi- 
mental work done in the laboratory in sections, or at least handed in as 
formal reports organized carefully in detail; why not let all anticipation 
of results be on the part of the teacher only, even if he must be supplied 
with a guide; and why not overcome the fault appearing in many texts by 
making the directions for all exercises very specific? For the teacher who 
has previously offered psychology mainly as a ‘‘cut and dried”’ course, this 
book should be of service. 
J. F. DasHreww. 
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